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You're looking at Betamax, Pretty incredible, huh? Well, listen to some 
a revolutionary new product from Sony that thing else Betamax does that's equally incredible 
plugs into any TV and enables you to see Let's say you have to go somewhere, or di 
programs you would have otherwise missed something, at a time when there's something on 
We'll explain TV you want to see. Well, Sony's Betamax is 
First off, let e a situation where there equipped with a timer that can be set to auto 
are two shows on opposite eachotherand you'd _ matically videotape that program while you're 
like to watch both of ther ll, believe it or not not there. Then, whenever you want, you just 
now you can. Because Sony's Betamax deck play back the tape— and again you see what 
can actually videotape something off one you would have missed 
channel while you're watching another channel Our one-hour tapes are reusable 
Then, when you're finished watching one show, just record over them and use them over 


and over again 


ill you do is push 


ome buttons and Imagine. With Sony's Betamax, you'll ne 








you can play be again miss a program y 





1 tape of the show 
that you would 


have misse | 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The annual Super Bowl is a memorable event for scores of players 
—and millions of spectators. But for one Manhattan couple it holds 
an uncommon attachment. Reporter-Researcher Jay Rosenstein, who 
worked on this week's cover story, followed Super Bow! VIII (Dol- 
phins v. Vikings) on an early date with an attractive young nurse 
This year Rosenstein will be flying to California to report on Super 
Bowl XI, and the same lady—with whom he also saw Super Bowls 
IX and X—will join him for the game. But they will be hurrying 
back to New York City; the following Saturday afternoon, Jay Ro- 
senstein and Tanya Drake will be married. The design on their wed- 
ding cake? A football field, of course 

B.J. Phillips, who wrote the story, reports that almost every Jan- 

rauseeanc == wary since 1967 she has settled down 

a “in front of the biggest color TV in 
the neighborhood” to soak up the Su- 
per Bowl extravaganza. (She missed 
seeing only one—but listened to it over 
the radio in the Tan Son Nhut Air Base 
cafeteria in South Viet Nam.) Foot- 
ball has been a part of her life since 
the days when her older brother had 
dreams of becoming another Johnny 
Unitas. “He learned to pass with me 
as the receiver,” she remembers with 
a smile. “I chased badly thrown foot- 
balls in the hot Georgia sun for hours 
I'm weak on strategy, but I do know 
pass patterns.” 

Assistant Managing Editor Ray 
Cave, who will join Rosenstein and 
Phillips at the Rose Bowl on Jan. 9, 
knows both pass patterns and strat- 
egies from his days as executive editor 
of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Cave played 
some tough touch football in school ("I 
liked being the lonely end—it was saf- 
FOOTBALL FANS ROSENSTEIN (LEFT), er Out there”), but never got a chance 
PHILLIPS AND JAROFF to root for his college colors: St. John’s 

in Annapolis does not compete in in- 
tercollegiate sports. 

The University of Michigan does. Senior Editor Leon Jaroff, 
Michigan ‘50, remembers as a highlight of his collegiate—and post- 
graduate—days the Michigan-Minnesota game of 1949, when Min- 
nesota was favored to win the Big Ten championship. Michigan was 
being driven back toward its goal line, and it seemed certain the Go- 
phers would score. There was silence in the stadium. From the bleach- 
ers. Jaroff shouted: “Fumble!” Minnesota fumbled, and Michigan 
won the game in an upset. Jaroff was picked up and passed over the 
heads of the exuberant crowd. After that, he says. “I was hooked on 


football for life.” 
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TRZ. THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 
AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TODAY 
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Consider its comfort. TR7 offers 
something most sports cars don't: Room. 
The cockpit is wider than the Corvette’s 
or the Z-car's. And, since fabric doesn't 
retain heat or cold like vinyl, its seats are 
covered with fabric where you sit and 
vinyl where you don't. Motor Trend sin- 
gled it out as: “One of the most comfort- 
able two-seaters we've experienced.’ 

Consider what you get. Two-liter 
overhead cam engine. Rack and pinion 


(6) TRIUMPH 


| Besides an attractive price, 
there are other compelling 
reasons for owning a TR7. For example: 
Consider its performance. TR7 won 
the Sports Car Club of America’s North- 
east Divisional Championship. An almost- 
unheard-of feat after only a few months 
of competition. And racing against such 
veterans as Lotus, Datsun and Porsche. 


*Base P.O.E. sticker price, 1976 models. Transportation, local taxes and preparation extra. 





steering. Vacuum-assisted front disc 
brakes. Rear window defogger. MacPherson 
strut front suspension. Steel belted 
radial tires and full instrumentation. 

TR7. At $4,995" how can you afford 
not to own it. For the name of your 
nearest Triumph dealer call 800-447-4700. 
In Illinois call 800-322-4400. 
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THE ARMY 
YOUR SON OR DAUGHTER 
OVER THE NEXT 






INTRODUCING A NEW 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


Starting January 1, 
1977, your son or 
daughter can accumulate 
up to $8100 for college 
or vocational-technical 
school during just 36 
months in the Army. 

Under this 
Educational Assist- 
ance Program, they 
can save from $50 to 
$75 each month, 
with their savings 
matched 2 for 1! 

And that adds up. 


DOLLAR 
COLLEGE, 
TWO WILL BE ADDED. 

By participating in the 
new program, a young 
person gets three dollars 
back for every dollar saved 
toward college or vocational- 
technical school—the dollar 
saved plus the additional two 
dollars of matching funds. 

If the maximum of $75 

a month is saved ($2700 


FOR EVERY 
THEY SAVE TOWARD 
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-SAVES8100 FOR COLLEGE 


THREE 


over 36 months), $5400 will 
be added for a total of $8100. 
If the minimum of $50 a 
month is saved ($1800 over 
36 months), $3600 will be 
added for a total of $5400. 


HOW DO THEY COLLECT? 


Assuming your son or 
daughter has finished the 
36-month enlistment in the 
Army and has deposited, 
for example, $75 to the edu- 
cational fund each month, 
the $8100 accumulated 
under the program will be 
paid in monthly installments 
of $225 for each month of 
college or vocational-technical 
school completed. 

If they decide not to 
continue schooling after the 
Army, they get back all the 
money saved. The matching 
funds will be paid only if used 
toward completing up to 
four years of college or 
vocational-technical school. 
The extra $5400 matching 
amount becomes a strong 
incentive for a young person 
to continue with school. 





THEY CAN ALSO GO TO 
COLLEGE WHILE IN THE ARMY 
AND WE PAY UP TO 75% 
OF THE TUITION. 


If your son or daughter 
enlists in today’s Army, all 
kinds of educational oppor- 
tunities are open for earning 
college or vocational- 
technical credits right on 
post with the Army paying 
up to 75% of the tuition. 
Under Project AHEAD, 
for example, a young person 
can enlist in the Army and 
start a college or vocational- 
technical school program at 
the same time. Over 1400 col- 
leges and universities around 
the country now participate in 
Project AHEAD. It’s a great 
chance for a young person to 
get a jump on the future. 


YOUR LOCAL 
ARMY REPRESENTATIVE IS THE 
PERSON TO TALK TO NEXT. 


This new Educational 
Assistance Program, along 
with all of the other educational 
benefits the Army offers, will 
help your son or daughter 


serve their country better as 
soldiers now, citizens later. 
There’s no better time to start 
getting that education than 
now. Your local Army Repre- 
sentative has full details on all 
the educational and other 
opportunities for young 
people in today’s Army. 

Or, if you’d like us to send 
the information to you, just 
mail the coupon. Or call 
800-431-1976 toll free. 

In NY, call 800-243-5614. 


fame OT) OR ME) Ee ee PO 
12TIGLOOI7IE 

Army Opportunities 

P.O. Box 1776 

Mount Vernon, NY 10550 

Please send me more information about 

the new Educational Assistance 

Program and other opportunities for 

young people in today’s Army. 


Ms. (Mr Mr - 


Phor 

The telephone number and address of 
your local Army Representative is 
listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Recruiting? 


Join the people 
who've joined the Army. 
H's an 
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LETTERS 


Jimmy Carter’s Talent Hunt 


To the Editors: 

Your cover picture [Dec. 20] is 
amusing. It coincided with my concept 
of President-elect Carter's present status 
—that of a little boy who learned to 
swim in mud holes and is now about to 
jump into a big pond, having no stump 
or overhanging branches. 

His thoroughness in making his 
choices is to be commended. However, 
one can be thorough and still decide 
poorly. 

John M. Caughman 
Greenville, S.C 


I sincerely hope that President Car- 
ter shows me what a fool I was to vote 
for his predecessor. Your coverage of the 





President-elect’s carefully considered 

appointments leads me to believe this. 
I'm keeping my fingers crossed. 

Charles N. Brooks 

Rochester, Mich. 


A President-elect who, during only 
one week of Cabinet choices, not only 
draws the disapproval of Ralph Nader, 
but also will not appoint Bella Abzug 
as Secretary of Transportation can’t be 
all bad. 

Joseph Behr 
Danbury, Conn. 


With the appointments of Messrs. 
Lance and Vance, I perceive a trend in- 
dicating that I am eminently qualified 
for a Cabinet-level position in the Car- 
ter Administration. 

Jim Nance 
Lexington, N.C. 


In these times when employers can- 
not ask questions about age, sex, reli- 
gion, sexual orientation, etc., and can- 
not discriminate because of these 
factors, I find it ironic that so much de- 
tail on these matters was covered in your 


profiles of the candidates in Jimmy Car- 
ter’s great talent hunt. I particularly find 
it offensive that it is important to know 
that one candidate married a farmer's 
daughter or that Blumenthal’s parents 
were nonpracticing Jews. Isn't there 
enough to establish credentials without 
this? A person should be weighed on his 
merits and not on matters of personal 
and private concern. 
Madeleine Tress 
San Francisco 





Energy Savers 

A stiff tax on gasoline [Dec. 20] to 
force conservation! Refuse from a horse- 
barn floor! Deregulate the price of do- 
mestic oil. Result: more revenue for our 
own oil companies as an incentive for in- 
creased domestic production, less de- 
pendence on foreign oil, and an induce- 
ment for conservation. 

Let the free marketplace solve our 
energy problems. But no more tax rev- 
enue for our bureaucratic, inefficient, 
bungling Government which wouldn't 
recognize a comprehensive effective en- 
ergy plan if it bit it. Our politicians have 
eyes only for the next election and not 
the next generation. 

James A. Derbique 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


Your criticism of the Chicago Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. commercial 
[Dec. 20] urging homeowners to leave 
house lights on as burglar protection is 
a good example of emotional but prac- 
tically worthless means to conserve en- 
ergy. A homeowner will pay from three 
to six cents, depending on area costs, to 
light a 100-watt bulb for ten hours 
—cheap burglar protection, even dur- 
ing an energy crisis. 

Shopping centers that are open sev- 
en nights a week and evening sporting 
events that could be held Saturday or 
Sunday afternoons are better examples 
of light-energy abuse. No one suggests 
doing without a 1,000-watt hair dryer, 
or tells how to turn dishwasher switch- 
es through the drying cycle and open 
the door for air drying (the new models 
have an “energy saver” switch that does 
the same thing). 

Roy Stark 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Oil as a source of energy is becom- 
ing not only prohibitively expensive, but 
its import is a drain on our economy. 
Why then is there silence about the use 
of alcohol as fuel for automobiles in 
place of gasoline? Its effectiveness has 
been established over the years by its 
use in racing cars. Studies show that it 
is at least equal to gasoline in its effi- 


ciency, creates less pollution, can be used 

in existing engines with only minor ad- 

justment, and can be abundantly and 
cheaply produced in the U.S. 

Ben Levin 

Los Angeles 





Community Caprice 

The behavior of the citizens at Ea- 
gle Point, Ore., [Dec. 20] presents a co- 
gent case against local control of school 
systems. The right to a decent educa- 
tion is simply too important to be sub- 
ject to the caprices of community con- 
servatism and ignorance. Do these 
parents want to turn their young people 

into carbon copies of themselves? 
Gene Wright 
Madison, Wis. 


Hooray for the parents of Eagle 
Point High School! We parents must pay 
the bill. We must demand to call the tune 
and run the schools. I've yet to see a job 
application form asking, “How many 
ball games did your school win?” Em- 
ployers should expect the applicants to 
be able to read, write and do arithmetic. 

Frances Wideman 
Birmingham 


One out of every ten teen-age girls 
in the U.S. becomes pregnant. Eagle 
Point's city councilwoman Janice Seth- 
er doesn’t “like sex education in health 
class.” Where does she prefer it—at the 
abortion clinic? 

Marcia Brandes 
Atlanta 





The Trains Are on Time 

I am sick and tired of reading your 
reports about India |Dec. 20]. The only 
things you have to say are negative. Per- 
haps this sells well, but there are cer- 
tain things that you should know. 

1) US.-style democracy will not 
work in India. The years since indepen- 
dence should prove this. At least 70% 
of India’s population is illiterate. What 
do they know about democracy? When 
people are hungry they need food. They 
don't give a damn about democracy, 

2) Now about Indira Gandhi: I have 
just returned from India, and I am sur- 
prised to see the changes. For the first 
time food is available at reasonable 
prices. For the first time trains are run- 
ning on time. For the first time the bu- 
reaucrats are doing their jobs. I am 
proud of Indira Gandhi. 

K. Rahaman 
Rolla, Mo. 





Forgiveness Is Big News 

Let’s hear it for Memphis Bishop 
Carroll T. Dozier [Dec. 20]. In one fell 
swoop, he raised divorced Catholics’ mo- 
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rale sky high while simultaneously ex- 
posing some shadowy church law to the 
critical judgment of daylight. Dozier’s 
decision to bestow general forgiveness 
of sins on some 12,000 Christians is big 
news today. In Christ’s time it would 
have been a ho-hum event. For Pete's 
sake, Christ came on earth to forgive. 
The Rev. Edgar Holden 
Ministry to Divorced Catholics 
Archdiocese of Newark 


More power to Bishop Dozier! The 
Eastern Orthodox Church permitted 
divorce and remarriage from ancient 
times. It would appear to be more 
Christlike for a church to communi- 
cate than to excommunicate. The lat- 
ter, unhappily, has had little deterrent 
value. 

Maurice V. Moriarty 
Inglewood, Calif. 





Ballyhooed Peace 

Northern Ireland’s much _bally- 
hooed “Peace Movement” [Dec. 13] 
owes its very existence to the British pro- 
paganda mills. It wouldn't have gotten 
off the ground had it not been devoted 

to peace on England’s terms. 
Richard T. Crowe 
Chicago 


Marching will never do good until 
the real issues are faced. Bias in hous- 


ing and employment, and internment 

without charges are the key problems 
Edward Clarke 
New York City 





Misleading Impression 

TIME’s highly flattering (Dec. 27) 
summary of my career was marred for 
me by the fact that the section entitled 
“U.S. Posture Abroad” conveys an in- 
correct and misleading impression of my 
views on how our foreign economic re- 
lations are currently being handled. 

I am frankly dismayed that TIME 
could take some comments made in- 
formally on the telephone nine months 
ago, in reference to an earlier and quite 
different period, and present them out 
of context. Inevitably, many of your 
readers must simply have assumed that 
these comments were made in an in- 
terview on the occasion of my appoint- 
ment. This is especially embarrassing 
and regrettable to me because it mis- 
represents my overall judgment of our 
government's current and recent per- 
formance in the foreign economic field 
and, in particular, fails to convey the 
high esteem I have for Secretary Kis- 
singer's many remarkable contributions 
on behalf of our country. 

W. Michael Blumenthal 
Secretary-designate 
Department of the Treasury 
Washington, D.C. 





The Impenetrable Partition 
In reply to T.E. Kalem’s suggestion 
that “perhaps the Deep South is not 
ante- or post-bellum any more” [Dec 
6], I must tell you that, in fact, we are 
both. We have fully re-entered the 
Union—socially, economically and po- 
litically. We are here to stay and are 
proud to tell you so. Yet the words Yan- 
kee and carpetbagger are still very much 
a part of our vocabulary, representing 
a partition that will never quite be 

penetrated. 

Richard C. Detwiler 
Columbia, S.C 





Genes Uber Alles 

Sociobiology [Dec. 13] may be one 
of the most important developments of 
this century. The study itself does not 
place value judgments on human behav- 
ior but seeks to examine its roots—to 
find a unifying theme. If what we find 
is distasteful, we can move more effi- 
ciently to overcome it. The attempt to 
quash a line of inquiry on_ political 
grounds is, at the very least, the worst 

sort of anti-intellectualism. 
Robert A. Wallace 
Durham, N.C. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


NEW CRUISES 
TO AN ANCIENT WORLD. 


Sitmar offers a rare opportunity to sail 
to colorful Caribbean ports, the Panama 
Canal, and on to another world —Lima 
Peru, famed ‘City of Kings: You can see 
Machu Picchu, the incredible Amazon 
River, and much, much more 

The luxurious world of Sitmar. 

Sitmar's T.S.S. Fairwind is one of the most 
spacious luxury ships sailing through the 
Canal. The crew is friendly, Italian and 500 
strong. The dining superb. The entertain- 
ment non-stop 


Fly free from 114 cities. 


Only Sitmar flies you free roundtrip on 
regularly scheduled airlines from any of 
114 cities to board ship. And you enjoy 
stopover privileges, foo 


On May 14, join the Fairwind on its 
24-day inaugural voyage from New York 
City. Or board in Port Everglades, Florida 
on May 17 

By boarding in New York City you get 
three days of cruising free 

On September 10, the Fairwind sails on 
a 21-day voyage from Port Everglades 
See your travel agent now 


iiberiaA Reoistry 
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Shakedown Cruise for the Carter Crew 


It was a kind of shakedown cruise 
shakier at times, perhaps, than Jimmy 
Carter might have wished. But it accom- 
plished the general purposes the Pres- 
ident-elect had in mind. For the first 
time, Carter last week assembled his top 
aides, Cabinet nominees and other up- 
per-echelon appointees, giving them a 
chance to get to know each other and 
to begin wrestling with the problems 
they will inherit on Jan. 20 

Tax Cuts. The setting for the gath- 
ering was a world apart from the now fa- 
miliar rusticity of Plains: Musgrove 
Plantation, an 1 ,800-acre estate on St. Si- 
mons Island, just off the Georgia coast 
The opulent spread is owned by Smith 
Bagley, an heir to the Reynolds tobac- 
co fortune and a longtime friend of the 
President-elect. Carter has been there 
before, and, as in the past, he observed 
the political propriety of paying Bagley 
$300 a day. Most of the entourage stayed 
at the Cloister Hotel on nearby Sea Is- 
land (their bills, like Carter's, were paid 
from the $2 million transition fund) 

The main talks were held in a Tu- 
dor-style home nestled in dense tropi- 
cal foliage overlooking marshland, 
where Carter slipped away to do some 
fishing. As the discussions went on, the 
Georgian stressed his intention to reor- 
ganize the Government. He told his 
nominees that no bureaucracy is sacro- 
sanct and that they “should not become 
seduced by what exists” in their depart- 
ments. The group also considered the 
package of jobs legislation and tax cuts 
that Carter will soon propose to stim- 
ulate the economy. On Capitol Hill, 
House Democrats were already plan- 
ning to introduce a bill increasing the 
current $2 billion public works program 
to $4 billion. An extra $2 billion could 
create upwards of 300,000 jobs 

The sessions behind the closed doors 
went smoothly enough, but Carter and 
his choices to run the Government 
caused some confusion when they met 
with the press. The most troublesome 
and bewildering problem revolved 
around Carter's campaign pledge that 
he would cut $5 billion to $7 billion from 
the defense budget by reducing waste 
and inefficiency. Even some of the re- 
porters who had followed him closely 
got the idea that what Carter meant was 
that he would reduce the Pentagon's 
budget right away and in absolute terms 

-that under his control, the military 
would spend up to $7 billion less than it 
did under the Ford Administration 

But Defense Secretary—designate 
Harold Brown told reporters that mil- 
itary requirements could push the bud- 


get above Ford’s—even without figuring 
in the added cost of inflation. As for cuts, 
Brown said that they would take time 
and that “we may be working up to [such 
cuts] without reducing the effectiveness 
of the military.” Carter himself said that 
he had never meant that spending could 
be cut in absolute terms but that he 
would trim as much as $7 billion in waste 
from overall defense spending—leaving 
open the possibility that the overall bud- 
get could actually increase 

In the narrowest sense, Carter is cor- 
rect in insisting that he promised noth- 
ing more than that during the campaign 
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> Soviet Party Chief Leonid Brezh- 
nev said that he would welcome a sum- 
mit meeting with the new President pro- 
vided that suitable progress was made 
between their two countries, apparently 
referring to arms control. Carter has al- 
ready said that he would like to meet 
with Brezhnev if the Soviets showed a 
clear interest in easing world tensions 

> Carter vowed that his Adminis- 
tration would not let New York City go 
into bankruptcy. Meeting with Mayor 
Abraham Beame and New York's Gov- 
ernor Hugh Carey, the President-elect 
did not spell out what rescue plans he 


PRESIDENT-ELECT CARTER RETURNING FROM FISHING TRIP OFF ST. SIMONS ISLAND 
A significant hedge on a familiar campaign slogan. 


But without question he did leave many 
voters, including highly sophisticated 
ones, with the impression that he had 
promised an absolute reduction in de- 
fense spending—and was now reneging 

More confusion centered on Carter's 
plans for welfare reform. As a candi- 
date, Carter flatly promised to improve 
the cumbersome system during his first 
year in office. Yet Joseph Califano, who 
is in line to become HEW Secretary, told 
correspondents that “it may be a while” 
before the changes could be achieved, 
and that they may depend upon the 
economy reviving enough to produce the 
taxes to finance the restructuring 

Other developments 


had in mind, but his assurances were ex- 
pected to encourage banks and unions 
to help refinance some of the city’s oner- 
ous debt. Asked for a reaction to the 
meeting, Carey beamed: “Peachy.” 

> Carter previewed a code of ethics 
for members of his Administration that, 
in his words, “will require complete di- 
vestiture of any kind of financial rela- 
tionship that might constitute a conflict 
of interest, and a complete revelation of 
any economic holdings.” All the Cab- 
inet-level appointees have agreed to con- 
form to the code, the toughest ever im- 
posed by an incoming President 

> Carter indicated that he would en- 
dorse former Maine Governor Kenneth 
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Top: Carter leaving for St. Simons. Left and right: lis- 
tening to discussion and huddling with Advisor Kirbo. 
Below: convening first meeting of top appointees. 
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Clockwise: Rosalynn conferring with her 
husband. Carter talking to Aides Hamilton 
Jordan (left) and Jody Powell. Patricia 


Harris, nominee for HUD Secretary, relaxing 
with James Schlesinger, Carter's energy 
chief. Vice President-elect Walter Mondale 


and Jordan going over a document. Carter 
ssman Andrew Young (left), 

U.N. Ambassador, and Bert 

vill direct the Budget Office. 





GOVERNOR CARTER , 
YOO KEEP PROMISING 
NEW FACES IN YOUR 
ADINNISTRATION... 
WHEN WILL WE SEE 
ONE ? 






B. Curtis to succeed Robert S. Strauss 
as Democratic National chairman. 

Complaints that Carter had few new 
faces in his Cabinet were dying down, 
but he was still being criticized for nam- 
ing Griffin Bell as his Attorney Gen- 
eral. Carter claimed that the Atlanta 
lawyer and former federal judge was be- 
ing unfairly attacked for belonging to re- 
stricted clubs (see box). 

After two of his other Cabinet nom- 
inees had seemed to contradict his ear- 
lier pledges, Carter made a point of re- 
minding the men and women gathered 
on St. Simons that he considers them 
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“equally responsible” with him “for car- 
rying out my campaign promises.” 
Clearly the President-elect faces a dif- 
ficult problem in reconciling his expan- 
sive campaign pledges with the hard 
facts of political reality. Indeed, Jimmy 
Carter himself made a significant hedge 
last week. During his spectacular rise 
to the presidency, he often followed up 
a campaign pledge with the confident 
declaration, “and you can depend on it.” 
Trying to define the changes he hopes 
to make in the defense budget, Carter 
said at Musgrove Plantation, “I think 
you can depend on it.” 


Where Atlanta’s ‘Big Mules’ Relax 


“I have been angered and disgusted, 
not to mention sickened and saddened 
by my fellow newsmen,” confessed Jack 
Tarver, publisher of the Auanta Jour- 
naland Constitution, in an indignant ed- 
itorial last week. “It would serve us right 
if the judge were to tell us where to stick 
the attorney generalship and we wound 
up with another John Mitchell or Rich- 
ard Kleindienst.” 

The judge. of course, is Attorney 
General-designate Griffin Bell. The 
cause of Tarver's outrage was the coast- 
to-coast outcry over the fact that Bell 
and two other top-level Jimmy Carter 
appointees belong to Atlanta’s Piedmont 
Driving Club, which bars membership 
to blacks and Jews (the other appoin- 
tees: Alanta Banker Bert Lance, Car- 
ters proposed budget director, and 
Houston Businessman Charles Duncan 
Jr..a former Atlanta resident who was 
nominated as Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense). Bell and Lance have promised 
to resign, but at week's end Duncan had 
not yet decided what to do. 

As the club’s defenders correctly 
pointed out, many other cities also have 
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clubs that bar Jews and blacks—and 
high-level officials of previous Admin- 
istrations have belonged to them. 

As for the Piedmont, Member Jack 
Spalding, editor of the AUanta Journal, 
explains, “About the only way you can 
be assured of getting a membership is 
to be a son of a member.” Ironically, 
the three Carter appointees are excep- 
tions—all are self-made men. 

. 

The club, housed in a Tudor-style 
mansion a few minutes from downtown 
Auanta, was founded in 1887 as a place 
for gentlemen to show off their fine hors- 
es. The club's 1.000 members are most- 
ly business and social lions—known to 
Auantans as “Big Mules’—who pay an 
initiation fee of $4,500 and annual dues 
of $750. Once mayors automatically be- 
came honorary members—if they did 
not already belong. The tradition was 
dropped in 1969 with the election of Sam 
Massell, a Jew. It was not renewed when 
Maynard Jackson, a black, became 
mayor in 1973. 

Twelve years ago. the club quietly 
canceled its traditional dinner in honor 


Rosalynn: So 
Many Goals 


As she prepared to move her family 
into the White House—and assume its re- 
sponsibilities—Rosalynn Carter talked 
with TIME Correspondent Bonnie Angelo, 
who filed the following report: 


Eager, even impatient, to get on with 
an agenda of her own, the new First 
Lady is excited rather than awed at the 
prospect of life in the White House. The 
candidacy began as a family effort, and 
the presidency will continue as a family 
undertaking. Two of the Carters’ sons 
and their wives will live in the White 
House. Says Rosalynn: “Chip is going 
to work with Jimmy. We don’t know 
yet what he'll be doing, but he can 
represent Jimmy anywhere. Jeff wants 
to finish college, maybe at George 
Washington University. And Chip and 
Caron’s baby is due the first week of 
March.” 

Secret Staircase. All the Carters 
will help out with nine-year-old Amy, 
who initially did not want to leave 
Plains. On her first tour of the Exec- 
utive Mansion, she scampered through 
its nooks and crannies and was enchant- 
ed to learn about the secret staircase be- 
hind a hidden panel that links the sec- 
ond and third floors. She picked out her 
room, the one with the pink rug—and 
decided that Washington would be a 
nice place to live after all. The new First 


of the Metropolitan Opera company, 
whose visits have been the peak of the 
city’s social season since 1910. The club 
explained that its ballroom was being re- 
furbished, but Atlantans figured tne real 
reason was that Leontyne Price, a black 
soprano, was to sing Donna Anna in 
Mozart's Don Giovanni. Met Director 
Rudolph Bing let it be known that if 
Price was not invited to the Piedmont 
dinner, no member of the company 
would attend. 

Jews have been admitted as occa- 
sional guests for many years, but black 
visitors continue to be a rarity. As Club 
Manager Jim Custance once explained 
to a reporter: “{Members] call this their 
home away from home. If somebody 
feels they want a black in their home, 
they can bring him here.” 

Blacks and Jews in Atlanta regard 
the club as an irritant but not cause for 
much outrage. Since 1867, Atlanta's 
Jews have had their own Standard Club, 
which admitted its first gentile member 
only last September. In fact, Atlanta's 
Big Mules could take some comfort from 
the fact that one of Standard’s mem- 
bers. Lawyer Robert Lipshutz, plans to 
resign his membership as soon as Car- 
ter names him White House counsel. 
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Lady plans no changes in the White 
House. “I expect to bring my clothes 
and my sewing machine,” says Rosa- 
lynn. “There are no material things at 
home that I'm tied to, that I’ve got to 
have with me.” 

At the dinner table, the center of 
family life, Southern-style meals will al- 
ways begin with grace. Says Rosalynn: 
“We hold hands—Amy insists on it 
—and ask the blessing, ‘God is great, 
God is good. Let us thank Him for our 
food.’ * Sometimes it gets more involved 
when Amy produces her toy toaster that 
pops up cards bearing Bible verses and 
prayers. Then, over dinner, the whole 
family talks about the things they 
have done that day. 

Rosalynn intends to be deep- 
ly involved in the substance—not 
just the window dressing—of pro- 
grams for mental health and the 
elderly. “Jimmy will let me as- 
sume as much responsibility as I 
will. These last two years, I have 
seen the problems, and I feel that 
I can help with some of them. Jim- 
my has always said that we—the 
children and myself—can do 
anything.” 

Another job that industrious 
Rosalynn sees for herself and the 
family is to serve as goodwill am- 
bassadors: “I want to go every- 
where! She clearly relishes the 
prospect of using the White House 
to help accomplish her goals. 
“There were so many opportuni- 
ties for me when Jimmy was Gov- 
ernor—and during the campaign 
I felt there would be all kinds of 
opportunities for me if Jimmy be- 
came President. And the more I 
saw all the problems, I thought, 
if somebody does something, it’s 
got to be us.” 

No Liquor. The social life of 
the White House will reflect the 
Carters’ purposefulness. Rosalynn 
expects that this President will 
follow the example he set as Gov- 
ernor. “He’s never been one that 
sat around or danced, except a 
dance or two. He comes down, 
speaks to everybody, eats dinner, then 
says good-night. By 9:30 he was upstairs 
working.” Nor will liquor be served in 
the Carter White House. “I’ve been do- 
ing a lot of reading about the White 
House,” she says, a shade defensively 
“It was a tradition to serve only wine 
until recently.” She notes that she served 
only wine in the Governor's mansion, 
“and it saved me money—I didn’t have 
to have bartenders.” 

Jimmy Carter says, “Rosalynn is an 
almost equal extension of me.” There is 
the same soft manner superimposed over 
gritty determination, the same dedica- 
tion to God and hard work, the same 
self-confidence self-taught. It disturbs 
her that Jimmy Carter is still so little un- 
derstood. “As I look back on it, it really 
is amazing that he could win—that we 
could win. People knew Ford, and he 
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was comfortable. But they really did not 
know who Jimmy Carter was. They just 
took him on faith.” 

She thought long and hard for her 
own key to the man. “I think he’s very 
unusual. He’s complex. He has a lot of 
different interests, a lot of different 
sides.” She settled on two aspects that 
make her husband who he is: his roots 
in Plains and his constant hard work. 
The decision to leave the Navy and re- 
turn to Plains gave them a life of total 
sharing—they worked together to build 
their business, they made a team ven- 
ture of his campaigns. 

They also shared an insatiable de- 


JIMMY & ROSALYNN STROLLING ON ST. SIMONS 
“| want to go everywhere!” 


sire for self-improvement that went far 
beyond the limits of Plains. “We stud- 
ied books on the great artists, on the 
great operas and music appreciation 
And we studied those things together,” 
Rosalynn recalls, with a measure of 
pride. “One Christmas, Jimmy asked his 
mother for the complete works of Shake- 
speare, and we memorized some Shake- 
speare. It wasa very fulfilling life. I could 
never sit and drink coffee and talk about 
babies and clothes.” Even their family 
vacations reflected the meticulous Car- 
ter planning and the need to accomplish 
worthwhile goals. “When we decided to 
take a month’s trip to Mexico, we got 
the Spanish book and tapes and really 
studied. We worked hours and hours 
—and when we went, we stopped in 
places where no English was spoken, so 
we had to use our Spanish.” 
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Their roots in Plains are almost mys- 
tical to Rosalynn. “To have roots is so 
important. Everybody needs a place 
they call home, a place that doesn’t 
change. When I go home to Plains, I 
know people there care for me, they will 
do anything for me. I think that’s one 
thing about Jimmy that appealed to peo- 
ple—he did have roots, he did have that 
stability, a sense of belonging and know- 
ing who you are.” 

Religious Rebirth. She sees his 
religious commitment as part of this, 
and scoffs at the stories of his dra- 
matic conversion. “Jimmy did talk to 
Ruth [his evangelist sister, Ruth Sta- 
pleton] about her relationship 
with Christ, and she did have an 
impact on him—but there was 
none of this going out under the 
pine trees and having some sort 
of religious experience.” She also 
denies reports that he was de- 
spondent after his defeat in 1966 
“I don’t think losing the Gov- 
ernor’s race had anything to do 
with it [his religious ‘rebirth’]. He 
never went into any kind of de- 
spondency. He came home, and 
the next day he said, ‘I’m going 
to run in four years.’ ” 

In Rosalynn’s view, Jimmy 
Carter wants most for his pres- 
idency “to set some kind of moral 
tone for the country, to have peo- 
ple live together and care and be 
concerned about each other's 
needs.” She is convinced that peo- 
ple who say now that they do not 
really know who Jimmy Carter is 
will be pleased. “Some of the 
things I read about him bother me 
—about him being cold, calculat- 
ing, ambitious. It is not a true 
picture. He is ambitious—only be- 
cause of what he can do to solve 
the problems, not selfishly. And 
it is not true that criticism both- 
ers him. He could sit and listen 
to Lester Maddox say ugly things 
about him day in and day out and 
not be bothered.” 

There are other little-known 
sides of Jimmy Carter. The Car- 
ter who concentrates best when he 
“spreads his papers out and puts on 
music, the louder the better, except he 
knows I don’t like it very loud. Clas- 
sical records, country music—he listens 
to any kind.” Or the President-elect 
who, with his Secretary of State- 
designate Cyrus Vance, in Plains “fixed 
dinner, got up and cooked breakfast, 
made their own sandwiches for lunch 
and cleaned up the kitchen’—all 
without complaining—while Rosalynn 
was away. 

Rosalynn looks forward to the 
White House, certain that like the 
Governor’s mansion, “it will draw the 
family together. You are kind of iso- 
lated there; you don’t really see your 
friends except in receiving lines. May- 
be I ought to worry about the White 
House—but I don’t.” 


KINS 
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How to Get—and Keep—the Best 


Reports issued by Government com- 
missions tend to be quickly shelved and 
forgotten. But one produced by the Com- 
mission on Executive, Legislative and 
Judicial Salaries is bound to hold Wash- 
ington’s—and the nation’s—attention 
for some time to come. It proposes hefty 
pay increases for Senators, Congress- 
men, federal judges and most top offi- 
cials in the Executive Branch 

Since 1969, while inflation has 
soared by 60.5%, these officials have re- 
ceived a grand total of 5% in raises. As 
a result, says the salary commission’s re- 
port, good people are leaving Govern- 
ment in a flood. If the trend continues, 
the Government will eventually be run 
by the rich, the young, the untried and 
perhaps the unsavory. Adds the report 
“The costs of such a government reach 
beyond the costs of a salary increase; 
they are incalculable, and to a free peo- 
ple unacceptable.” 

Serious Reform. Every four years. 
a nine-member commission of distin- 
guished citizens is appointed to review 
salaries for executive-level federal em- 
ployees who are political appointees, 
outside civil service. The last two pro- 
posals were turned down by Congress, 
which feared retaliation at the polls if it 
raised its own pay. Since the law requires 
all executive-level federal salaries be in- 
creased at the same time, Congress's pol- 
itic penny-pinching had the effect of de- 
nying raises to the Judicial and 
Executive branches as well 

This year’s commission—chaired by 
Peter G. Peterson, 50, a former Com- 
merce Secretary who is now board chair- 
man of New York’s Lehman Brothers 
—tried a different approach. “Why does 
Congress deny these raises?” the report 
asked. “Because it knows the mood of 
Americans, who have far less confidence 
in public officials than before. Breaches 
of trust—even by relatively few—have 
reduced the willingness to increase com- 
pensation.” Concluding that “only a 


commitment to serious reform will con- 
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vince Americans that trust and confi- 
dence can be restored and that increas- 
es in salary are justified,” the Peterson 
commission recommended a financial 
code of conduct for federal officials to 
go along with the pay hike 

It remains to be seen whether such 
a code will be enough to reassure a pub- 
lic that has grown increasingly tightfist- 
ed because of a series of Government 
scandals, ranging from Watergate to 
Koreagate. Says Peterson: “I do not be- 
lieve it is excessive to say that the ‘money 
in politics’ issue has metastasized and 
threatens to eat away our whole polit- 
ical system.” 

A few Government positions, says 
the report, continue to attract talent be- 
cause of their “psychic” rewards. But 
jobs that are less visible and glamorous 
than, say, Cabinet posts are being 
drained of competent people. That in- 
cludes top civil service posts, where sal- 
aries have also been frozen, since no civil 
service job can pay more than an ex- 
ecutive-level position. Employees have 


COMMISSION CHAIRMAN PETERSON 
Incalculable costs. 





an added incentive to quit because re- 
tirement benefits keep growing, while 
salaries are frozen. In 1974, no fewer 
than 46.6% of eligible executives with 
frozen salaries chose early retirement 
From 1969 to 1976, the Air Force lost 
46% of its top scientists. For more than 
a year, the Social Security Administra- 
tion has been unable to fill the post of 
chief actuary, who estimates the longev- 
ity of Social Security recipients. During 
the last three years, four of eleven di- 
rectorships of the National Institutes of 
Health have been vacant 

Salary Boosts. The report con- 
cedes that the Federal Government will 
never be able to match salaries for com- 
parable jobs in private industry. Nor is 
such parity desirable. To a considerable 
extent, public service should be its own 
reward. Thus the salary boosts urged by 
the commission are substantial without 
being stupendous (see chart). Because 
Cabinet posts are much sought after, 
their salaries would advance only 7%, 
to $67,500. Judges, on the other hand, 
would get a better break because most 
serve until retirement and are unable to 
make up for financial sacrifices with fat 
salaries in later years. The Chief Jus- 
tice of the U.S. Supreme Court would 
be boosted from $65,600 to $80,000, 
Court of Appeals judges from $44,600 
to $65,000. 

The President's salary—currently 
$200,000—can be raised only by a spe- 


Big Raises for the Biggies? 


VICE PRESIDENT $65,600 


CHIEF JUSTICE & 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


SUPREME COURT 
ASSOC. JUSTICES 


65,600 


63,000 


CIRCUIT JUDGES 44,600 


CABINET HEADS 63,000 
(Executive Level | ’ 


DEPUTY SECRETARIES. ETC. 44 600 


{Executive Level I! 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Source: The Report of the Commasion on Executive 
Legislative and Judicial Salaries, 1976 
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cial act of Congress. But the commission 
would increase the salaries of the Vice 
President and the Speaker of the House 
from $65,600 to $80,000, the majority 
and minority leaders in both houses of 
Congress from $52,000 to $65,000. The 
lowest executive-level jobs, including the 
Commissioner of Education and the di- 
rector of the Census Bureau, would re- 
ceive boosts from $37,800 to $49,000. 
The code of conduct accompanying 
the raises would severely curtail outside 
earned income, such as legal and direc- 
tors’ fees and honorariums for speeches 
It would require complete financial dis- 
closure of all income, gifts, debts and 
personal holdings. Strict conflict-of-in- 
terest standards would be applied. Re- 
strictions would be placed on the kinds 
of jobs that people could take when leav- 
ing Government. The report urges ab- 
olition of “revolving-door arrangements 
through which company executives, 
Government regulators and contract ne- 
gotiators pass freely, changing hats or 
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uniforms as they go, doing damage to 
public respect for Government.” 

So far, President Ford has not com- 
mented on the report. If he approves its 
recommendations, he can include them 
in the budget message that he will send 
to Capitol Hill next week. Congress then 
will have 30 days to modify or vote down 
the proposals. If it does neither, the pro- 
posals will automatically become law. 

Congress appears to be receptive to 
the pay provisions, cool to the code of 
conduct. Says House Minority Leader 
John Rhodes: “I'm not pleased with the 
idea of members of Congress, who are 
in just two years at a time, having to 
give up all outside sources of income.” 
A House reform task force is now draw- 
ing up a code of ethics similar to the 
commission recommendations. Who- 
ever draws it up, a stricter set of ethics 
is certainly desirable. Even more urgent- 
ly needed is a salary level that can at- 
tract and keep in Government people 
who do not require a code of conduct 


Building a Byrd House 


At first glance, this week's contest 
for Senate majority leader looks like no 
contest at all: a dour conservative from 
West Virginia who is shadowed by past 
membership in the Ku Klux Klan, y. 
an exuberant former Vice President who 
is esteemed as an elder statesman of the 
Democratic Party. Yet the heavy bet- 
ting favorite is shrewd Robert C. Byrd, 
58, and not Minnesota’s liberal crusad- 
er, 65-year-old Hubert Humphrey. 

What makes Byrd the likely succes- 
sor to Montana’s patient, low-keyed 
Mike Mansfield, now retired after 16 
years in the post? Hardly a popular Sen- 
ate member or even a “Club” insider, 
Byrd has made the Senate work. He has 
labored relentlessly and generally with 





fairness to satisfy the whims and needs 
of his fellow Democrats. During his six 
years as majority whip, Byrd has stayed 
on the floor through long dreary hours, 
rounding up Senators for an important 
vote or delaying action on a bill when a 
legislator was on a campaign tour, a jun- 
ket or simply a binge. Byrd's skills have 
earned him numerous chits, which he 
has been cashing in for his final assault 
on the top post. 

Hard-Earned Favors. Byrd won a 
Senate term in 1958 after six years in 
West Virginia state politics and six more 
in the U.S. House. With his seat secure 
—he has been re-elected three times, by 
some of the largest margins in the state’s 
history—he began his single-minded 
pursuit of power in the late 1960s. He 
started to trim his conservative views, 
backing bills favored by labor unions, 
and doling out some of his unused cam- 
paign money to liberal as well as con- 
servative Democrats. In 1967, he took 
over the obscure and little-wanted post 
of secretary of the Senate Democratic 
Conference. Byrd quickly ingratiated 
himself with the majority whip, Loui- 
siana’s Russell Long, who then was 
drinking heavily and neglecting his du- 
ties. Soon Byrd was doing Long’s errands 
and collecting 10Us. After Ted Kennedy 
upset Long for the whip’s seat, in 1969, 
Byrd performed the same tasks for the 
Massachusetts Senator, who had little 
enthusiasm for the housekeeping chores 
that the job requires, But in 1971, se- 
cure in his nest of hard-earned favors, 
Byrd turned around and knocked off the 
shocked Kennedy for the whip’s job 

The only hitch in Byrd’s arduous 
climb to the top may be the secret vote 
in the 62-Senator Democratic caucus 
Head counters give Byrd 30 votes. two 
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BYRD IN WASHINGTON 
Cashing in chits. 


short of a majority, and Humphrey 22 
Humphrey hopes to pick up the ten votes 
he needs—some Democratic freshmen 
and some Byrd backers—by playing up 
his role as the party’s “grand old man” 
and the progressives’ champion 

But Humphrey has severe draw- 
backs. He has probably started too late 
because of his doomed bid for the pres- 
idency. By now, Byrd has dangled good 
committee assignments before hungry 
freshmen and has called in his labor 
chits. Says one source: “George Meany 
hasn't lifted a finger for Humphrey and 
has let it be known that Byrd is accept- 
able to labor. He wasn’t about to go 
against a sure winner.’ Humphrey's 
health also worries Senators, who won- 
der whether he will have the vitality for 
the job after undergoing removal of his 
cancerous bladder. Says Hubert, who in- 
sists that he has been advised he is 
healthy enough: “I prefer to rely on my 
doctors for medical opinions.” What ap- 
parently reassures some liberals who dis- 
trust Byrd is that Jimmy Carter will be 
calling most of the shots for the major- 
ity leader and the new whip—Califor- 
nia’s Alan Cranston, 62, who is running 
unopposed 

On the Republican side, the favor- 
ite to succeed the retired Hugh Scott 
of Pennsylvania as minority leader is 
Michigan’s Robert Griffin, 53, one of 
Gerald Ford’s closest allies. Griffin 
might be challenged by Tennessee's 
Howard Baker. Another Ford ally is 
in line to succeed Griffin as minority 
whip: the now familiar Senator from 
Kansas, Robert Dole 
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Parting Words from President Ford 


For Gerald Ford, the White House 
has become a symbol of his defeat and a 
place to be avoided. Since November he 
has spent half of his time outside Wash- 
ington—at Palm Springs, Calif., Camp 
David and at Vail, Colo. When he was 
not on Vail’s ski slopes last week, he 
worked for several hours on the 1977-78 
budget, a proposal for a $10 billion tax 
cut and the State of the Union message 
that he will deliver on Jan. 12. He also 
made the surprising announcement that 
he would ask Congress to enact legisla- 
tion to admit Puerto Rico, now a com- 
monwealth whose residents have US. 
citizenship, as a full-fledged state. 

Still, the sense of urgency is gone, 
and the President spends much of his 
time pondering why Jimmy Carter, and 
not he, will be sworn into office on Jan. 
20. With visitors he can talk and joke 
about his defeat and the future without 
much melancholy. And yet the wound is 
there. TIME Washington Bureau Chief 
Hugh Sidey chatted recently with the 
President and took away the impression 
that Ford is not sure why his job, which 
he came to love more than any he had 
ever held, is being taken away. For fear 
of hurting someone, he refused to talk 
about what he might have done to win 
the election. But he was willing to talk at 
length about the tasks that he wishes he 
had time to accomplish and his thoughts 
on the nation’s future. Excerpts: 


Q. What threats do you see ahead for 
the U.S.? 


A. Number one, there is a serious prob- 
lem as to national security. The Soviet 


ten years from now or five years from 
now in a serious military national- 
defense posture. 

Number two, we have been spending 
more and more on various social pro- 
grams over the last ten years, which 
takes a greater and greater percentage of 
our federal budget and of our G.N.P. If 
that trend continues much longer, we 


pability. If you are selective, arms sales 
can be justified. Energy—this is a short- 
term problem, but it can magnify in the 
long run. You can talk about conser- 
vation. You can talk about using more 
coal. You can talk about more domes- 
tic production of oil and gas. But in the 
long run, most of those resources could 
be exhausted. That is why you have to 


@The Soviet buildup has been a 
long-range program. We have to 


be as dedicated to our security as 
they are to theirs.® 


could find ourselves in a period of years 
in precisely the crisis Great Britain fac- 
es today. That trend has to be stopped. 

Those are the two very serious prob- 
lems that Mr. Carter faces. If he doesn’t 
meet them head on and give the right 
answers, either he or some President fol- 
lowing after him will find this country 
in serious [trouble]. 


Q. Judging from his campaign speech- 
es, do you believe that he is going to 
face those problems head on? 


A. Sometimes people change when they 
become President. I don't think anybody 
can look at the facts before him, forget 
political rhetoric and come to any oth- 
er conclusions. When you sit in this of- 
fice and look at those facts—and they 


@We have been spending more and 
more on social programs. If that 


continues, we could find ourselves 
in the crisis Britain faces.® 





Union over the last decade has had a 
constant program of gradually strength- 
ening and modernizing its military ca- 
pabilities. At the same time, the US. 
paid less attention to [its military 
strength] and permitted a narrowing of 
the gap with the Soviet Union. We have 
been able to turn it around the last two 
years, and we are now on the right track. 
If this trend continues, then the U.S. has 
nothing to be concerned about. How- 
ever, if we again go into the posture that 
developed before 1974, where we were 
spending a smaller part of our G.N.P., 
a smaller part of our federal budget [for 
defense], then we would find ourselves 
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are hard facts—you can’t come to any 
other conclusions. 


Q. Are there any other subjects that par- 
ticularly worry you? 


A. Nuclear proliferation has to be a 
matter of major concern. Terrorism is a 
problem that can be solved, and I think 
there is now a recognition that it has to 
be. I think you will see some united ac- 
tion in this area. Arms sales—I think 
we have to be highly selective. I don’t 
think we should arbitrarily cut them off 
because countries that want to defend 
themselves have to have a military ca- 





move into some exotic programs—so- 
lar energy and so on. 


Q. What are the Soviet objectives in a 
nuclear arms race? 


A. The Soviet buildup is not a sudden 
surge. It has been a long-range program. 
I don’t necessarily think that buildup is 
for adventures around the world. It is 
my feeling that they are doing it because 
they feel it is necessary for their own se- 
curity. On the other hand, we have to 
be as dedicated to our security as they 
are to theirs. We can have this stability 
in the world, with the Soviet Union on 
one side and the U.S. on the other, as 
long as we have a balance. But if we go 
up and down and they keep a trend that 
puts them ahead—which they aren't to- 
day—then we could be in serious trou- 
ble, and it might lead some leader at 
some future time in the Soviet Union to 
undertake some adventure. 


Q. Do you feel that their expressed de- 
sire to rule the world has diminished? 


A. They are just as dedicated today to 
their system as Stalin was in his way. 
But there isn’t the belligerence today 
that existed 20-some years ago. The way 
for us to keep the peace and to make 
sure they don’t undertake these activ- 
ities outside their borders is for us to be 
strong. If we ever fail in that, then we 
are just inviting disaster. 


Q. What about some other observations 
on this country? Are you concerned about 
the disintegration of the family, signs of 
selfishness here and there, open sexval- 
ity and pornography? 


A. Obviously, it worries me. But on the 
other hand, I see an awful lot of good- 
ness at the same time. I am convinced 
in the long run the American people 
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have an awful lot more good in them 
than they have bad. And with the right 
kind of leadership. | am absolutely con- 
vinced that the American people them- 
selves will lick that difficulty 


Q. De you think that we have a prob- 
lem with concentration of wealth? 


A. 1 don't think so. The average in- 
come of an American today is better 
than it was a few years ago. I believe 
that trend will continue. I don’t recol- 
lect that there is any substantial growth 
in the percentage of people in this coun- 
try who have income of a million dol- 


be some merit to one six-year term, how- 
ever. | am beginning to move in that 
direction 


Q. if you could do one or two or three 
big things before leaving office, what 
would they be? 


A. In foreign policy, the achievement 
of the SALT II agreement, the solution 
to the problems of the Middle East and 
the resolution of controversy in south- 
ern Africa. On the domestic scene. I 
wish that I could turn a switch and 
achieve a healthy economy with more 
success against inflation and more prog- 


@| see an awful lot of goodness. | 
am convinced in the long run the 


American people have a lot more 
good in them than bad. ® 





lars a year or more. I think the middle- 
income group have had their income go 
up. They have been shortchanged in fed- 
eral taxes, but their average income. | 
think, has improved. 


Q. Do any groups or institutions have 
too much wealth, power or both? 


A. The third century of this country 
ought to be a century where there is a 
better break for the individual and less 
power in the hands of big labor and big 
business, big education, and maybe big 
religion. If we should ever lose the in- 
dividual’s right to do more for himself 
or more for his family, I think one of 
the great character builders of this coun- 
try will be down the drain. And once 
that goes down the drain, a lot of the 
character in our form of government 
likewise will be under constant jeopar- 
dy. We didn’t get to be a great country 
by having the Government do all of that 
or labor do all of that or industry do all 
of that. We became great because of the 
individual. But there has been some ero- 
sion of that individual's opportunities 
and responsibilities. So we just better re- 
store that kind of situation, rather than 
having all these institutions do every- 
thing for us. 


Q. How do you reduce pressure on Gov- 
ernment from big labor, big education? 


A. | don’t have a magic formula. I don’t 
want big political parties dominating the 
life of our country either. I want two par- 
ties. but I don’t want them so powerful 
that they take over the political arena. 


Q. Are there any changes you would 


make in the presidency, for instance, less 
ceremony or less travel? 


A. Not significantly. I think there might 
16 


ress against unemployment. Unfortu- 
nately, a President doesn’t have that ca- 
pability. It takes time. 


Q.. Is there one piece of legislation that 
you were frustrated over? 


A. In [reforming] federal taxation. pri- 
marily to help the middle-income peo- 
ple. They have been very shortchanged. 


Q. You sound very optimistic. ls America 
ready to go into another great era? 


A. 1 am absolutely certain that it can. 
1 am an optimist today. | always 
have been. I think our political sys- 
tem is flexible enough to change these 
trends. So in the next two elections | 
feel there will be a different philosophy 
expressed than in the past ten or twelve 
years. 





Q. Do you have a sense the country is 
moving a little more to the right? 


A. | would say more conservative. much 
more than most politicians think 


Q. Then why are Republicans not mov- 
ing into a new period of strength? 


A. The fact that I got 48-plus percent 
of the vote. despite all the handicaps 
—Watergate. recession, etc.—I think is 
a reflection of the fact. 


Q. Do you think that Richard Nixon 
ruined the Republican Party? 


A. There is no question that Watergate 
and the pardon had an impact. a se- 
rious impact, on my election possibility 


Q. Why do you still pay a kind of honor 
to Nixon? 


A. He made terribly bad decisions 
which were shocking to me and certain- 
ly to millions and millions of Americans. 
On the other hand, I think in a number 
of other ways he did some good things 
for this country, particularly in the for- 
eign policy area, SALT I, the opening of 
relations with the People’s Republic of 
China, the handling of the Middle East 
crisis during the Yom Kippur war. 


Q. How can you dismiss Watergate 
when you talk about him? 


A. I just don’t talk about it. 


Q. How bad was Watergate in your 
judgment in historical terms? 


A. The actual break-in was a minor 
legal crime. 


Q. But | am talking about what hap- 
pened after that. 


A. What happened afterward was dis- 


@This ought to be a century where 
there is a better break for the in- 


dividual. We became great be- 
cause of the individual.® 


Q. Whom would you like to see run for 
President the next time around? 


A. There are some potentially excel- 
lent candidates. You have people such 
as John Connally, Elliot Richardson, 
[William] Simon. You go around to oth- 
er parts of the country and you have 
Jim Thompson [the Illinois Governor- 
elect). [Michigan Governor] Bill Milli- 
ken is a possibility, and there may be 
some in the Senate. We have to see how 
it develops in the next two years. 





graceful. It kept multiplying itself as a 
cover-up of really monumental propor- 
tions. That is what really, I think, both- 
ers the American people. It certainly 
bothers me. 


Q. What worries you about Carter? 


A. 1am not going to say anything wor- 
ries me about him until I see how he per- 
forms. I will give President Carter the 
benefit of every doubt until we see the 
performance. 
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We spent thousands finding out 


what we already knew. White rum is 


We could have told you white 
rum was smoother before we spent 
a mint on a nationwide taste test. 
But we couldn’t advertise it. 

Government regulations 
protect you from idle claims by 
requiring quantitative substan 
tiation. That’s as it should be. 

So we went to 21 major cities 
and asked 550 drinkers to 
compare white rum with the 


smoother than 





Jit 


: ————— 


In a nationwide test white rum (above) was coded to hide its identity. So were gin and vodka (not shown). 


leading brands of gin and vodka. 
24.2% preferred gin. 34.4% 
preferred vodka. And 41.4% 
preferred white rum. 

It should be noted that the 
white rum came from Puerto 
Rico the ( nly place where the 
law requires that rum be aged. 
And since smoothness is a direct 
result of aging, it’s not surprising 
that more pec ple liked the taste 
of white rum than gin or vodka. 


gin or vodka. 





Enjoy white rum in your next 
drink calling for gin or vodka. 
Before long you'll be telling your 
friends. Fortunately, government 
regulations don’t prohibit 
you from doing that. 


PUERTO RICAN RUMS 
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Now. Only1 mg ‘tar. 


This is more than just low ‘tar’ This is ultra-low ‘tar’ 
This is Now, a cigarette with only 1 mg‘tar’ If you want to be sure 
youre getting ultra-low ‘tar; count all the way down to Now's number 1. 


WEYNOLE ee 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, .1 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette, by FIC method 
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CHIEF COUNSEL SPRAGUE SPEAKING TO HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE ON ASSASSINATIONS 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Sprague’s Sprawl 


Amid a hubbub of carpenters, plas- 
terers and electricians in the old FBI 
Annex below Capitol Hill, the newest 
congressional empire is abuilding. Be- 
fore long it will have 30 attorneys, 50 in- 
vestigators. 40 to 50 researchers, secu- 
rity men, assorted administrators and 30 
or so secretaries. It will probably have 
a budget of more than $6.5 million a 
year. It will also have a life expectancy 
of at least two years and at most 
well, no prudent actuary would dare to 
predict how long it may last 

The Select Committee on Assassi- 
nations was established last fall by the 
House of Representatives to make a 
fresh study of the assassinations of John 
F. Kennedy and Martin Luther King 
Jr. Despite a seemingly endless series 
of investigations, rumors, dark suspi- 
cions and public doubts persist about 
who actually shot Kennedy and King 
Just last month a Gallup poll showed 
that 80% of the American people be- 
lieve that both assassinations were con- 
spiracies; some think the Mafia, the CIA, 
Cubans or other Communists killed 
Kennedy. Thus when retired Virginia 
Congressman Thomas Downing pro- 
posed that the assassinations be exam- 
ined yet again, the House approved 

Tough-Minded. Incredibly, two 
men considered to head the investiga- 
tion were Mark Lane, who has lived sub- 
stantially for the past 13 years off writ- 
ings and lectures attacking the Warren 
Commission, and Bernard Fensterwald 
Jr., who once represented James Earl 
Ray. Lane had the sense to bow out, 
but he recommended the man who was 
eventually appointed as the $39,600-a- 
year chief sleuth: Richard A. Sprague, 
51, a tough-minded former district at- 
torney from Philadelphia 

When the new investigation was first 
discussed, an overall budget of perhaps 
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$1 million was mentioned. Then 
Sprague began talking about $5 million, 
and some Congressmen began to get fid- 
gety; eventually most concluded that 
such a sum was not really unreasonable 
for so intricate an investigation. Final- 
ly, last month, Sprague proposed $6.5 
million—for just the first year—and the 
House Select Committee gulped. None- 
theless the committee unanimously ap- 
proved the outlay, and the full House is 
expected to do so this month 
The princely sum covers salaries for 
Sprague’s staff of 170, the lease or pur- 
chase of polygraph machines and cop- 
iers and the creation of a computerized 
cross-reference system for the thousands 
of documents the staff will sift through 
Some Congressmen remain skepti- 
cal, Democrat Andrew Jacobs Jr. of In- 
diana thinks the proposed budget is gro- 
tesquely swollen. Says Jacobs: “How 
unrealistic can this Government get? 
The difference between a $13 million in- 
vestigation and a $500,000 investigation 
is that with the former, ways will some- 
how be found to waste $12,500,000.” 
Nonetheless Sprague insists, “If 
we're going to do this at all, we've got 
to do it right.” As a Philadelphia D.A.., 
he won 69 convictions in 70 murder 
cases. He also sent United Mine Work- 
ers President W.A. (“Tony”) Boyle to 
the slammer for plotting the brutal mur- 
der of his challenger for the union lead- 
ership, Joseph A. (“Jock”) Yablonski 
and Yablonski’s wife and daughter 
Sprague promises to bring the same 
tenacity and toughness to the new probe 
He will not seek help from the FBI and 
the CIA on the grounds that both agen- 
cies may be tainted. “I’m willing to go 
wherever the investigations lead,” he 
told TiME Correspondent Hays Gorey 
“I'm under just as much obligation to 
disprove as to prove.” Precisely where 
—if anywhere—yet another investiga- 
tion may lead is open to serious ques- 
tion. All that is certain is that the hunt 
will cost $13 million, for starters 
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Slicing Daley’s Pie 

Officially, city hall was closed in 
mourning for Chicago's late mayor, 
Richard Daley. Yet even before “the 
Boss” was buried, aldermen darted from 
one smoke-filled room to another, try- 
ing to work out a deal that would pla- 
cate the city’s clamorous ethnic groups 
Proceedings were briefly interrupted by 
a memorial service, then quickly re- 
sumed. Daley would have appreciated 
the rough-and-tumble—and the fact 
that the Windy City’s politicians were 
having such trouble slicing up the po- 
litical pie left by the master chef. 

The first to move was Wilson Frost, 
a black alderman who declared himself 
acting mayor on the grounds that he was 
president pro tem of the 50-member city 
council (one alderman from every Chi- 
cago ward). Frost soon found himself out 
in the cold. A group of council mem- 
bers chose Michael Bilandic, 53, to be 
acting mayor. A bland, methodical al- 
derman, Bilandic was chairman of the 
finance committee and the late mayor's 
right-hand man. Commenting on his or- 
igins in a rare display of levity, Biland- 
ic noted that the two-man Croatian del- 
egation in the city council would now 
lose 50% of its voting strength 

Losing Clout. Blacks exploded at 
the choice. “We will no longer be taken 
for granted,” stormed Democratic Con- 
gressman Ralph Metcalfe. Polish Amer- 
icans also objected, thus raising the spec- 
ter of a black-Polish alliance against the 
ruling Lrish—who stand to lose consid- 
erable clout now that their most pow- 
erful patron is gone. The fact is that even 
though Daley always mounted impres- 
sive parades and dyed the usually 
opaque Chicago River a bright green for 
St. Patrick’s Day, the Irish account for 
only 5% of Chicago's 3.1 million peo- 
ple. Fully 39% of Chicagoans are black, 
12% Hispanic, 10% Polish; even Ger- 
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mans and Italians outnumber the Irish 

So it was back to the smoke-filled 
room for a new split of the pie. Bilandic 
remained the acting mayor with the un- 
derstanding that he would not run for a 
full term in the special election that the 
city council must schedule within the 
next six months. A new post was cre- 
ated, vice mayor, which the twelve Pol- 
ish aldermen were permitted to fill. To 
appease the 13 black aldermen, Frost 
was given the chairmanship of the 
finance committee 

The deal stuck. As a portrait of Da- 
ley beamed benevolently down on them, 
the aldermen decorously voted for the 
agreed-upon candidates. Alderman Ed- 
ward Vrdolyak, who had yielded his 
finance committee post to Frost, hailed 
the selection process. “We all came to- 
gether and put aside personal ambitions 
and ego,” said Vrdolyak, who is the oth- 


MINNESOTA 





er Croatian on the city council. “I my- 
self lost three jobs last week.” 

Eventually, the machine is expected 
to settle on a single candidate for may- 
or. Among the possible contenders is 
Cook County Board President George 
Dunne, who was elected last week as 
Cook County party leader. Dunne 
dropped a hint that he would not mind 
becoming mayor as well—which would 
give him control of the two posts that 
were the source of Daley's power 
Dunne’s suggestion came as a shock to 
many party regulars, who doubt that Da- 
ley’s brand of one-man rule can be per- 
petuated—and who are, in fact, anxious 
to put the party and the mayoralty in 
separate hands. But the consolidation 
could happen, as anything can happen, 
in the brier patch of Chicago politics, 
where even in death the late mayor still 
casts a giant shadow 


Silver Bay: Living in Limbo 


Silver Bay, Minn., is a pleasant com- 
munity of 3,500 people nestled in the 
birch forests that line the northwestern 
shores of Lake Superior. Last year it cel- 
ebrated the 20th year of its existence 
This year may prove to be its last. 

The fortunes of Silver Bay are tied 
to those of the Reserve Mining Co., 
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which produces 15% of the nation’s iron 
ore by extracting it from the area's 
flint-hard taconite rock. Reserve also 
employs 80% of the town’s work force 
In the late 1960s, U.S. Government sci- 
entists concluded that the taconite 
wastes, or tailings, left over from the ex- 
traction process did not sink harmlessly 
into the depths of Lake Superior as ev- 
eryone supposed they did. Rather, the 
scientists said, the 67,000 tons of waste 
dumped each day contained asbestos- 
like fibers that contaminated the drink- 
ing water of towns around the lake. 
After years of costly court fights, Re- 
serve was ordered by a U.S. district court 
last summer (TIME, July 26) to end its 
pollution of the lake by next July 7. At 
present, the company is fighting with 
the state of Minnesota over possible sites 
for on-land disposal plants. Unless Re- 
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serve gets the site it wants (seven miles 
from Silver Bay, v. a site 20 miles dis- 
tant proposed by the state), it is threat- 
ening to close down its Silver Bay plant 
—and in effect the town itself. 

The fight has engulfed neighboring 
communities. Citizens of Duluth (pop 
100,000), 60 miles to the southwest. are 
particularly bitter because more than 
three years ago the asbestos-like fibers 
—believed to be cancer-producing 
—were detected in the city’s drinking 
water. Duluth now gets asbestos-free 
drinking water from a new $7 million fil- 
tration plant, largely financed by the 
Federal Government, but the animosity 
against Silver Bay lingers. 

“This is a hell of a way to live,” com- 
plains Gene Jadwin, 37, owner of the Sil- 
ver Bay Motel. “This anxiety is really 
hard on your family life.” Marital ten- 
sions have risen as the town’s predic- 
ament has worsened; there were five di- 
vorces in 1971 and 30 in 1975 

“We're seeing a lot of stress-related 
symptoms,” says Dr. Donald Haase, 53. 
one of the town’s three physicians 
“We're getting more cases of acute and 
chronic depression, and more gastroin- 
testinal problems too.” Lutheran Min- 
ister David Kupka, 36, likens the town’s 
behavior to that of a family with a ter- 
minally ill patient: “First there's denial; 
then anger, depression, hostility; then 
bargaining; and finally acceptance.” 

In Limbo. Silver Bay's children have 
responded with anger and disruptive- 
ness. Says Assistant School Superinten- 
dent Elmer Frahm, 45: “We see many 
more students smoking, drinking, using 
drugs, and there's a lot more vandalism 
too.” The Reserve Mining case has been 
hanging over Silver Bay for eight years 
Says Mayor Melvin Koepke, a machinist 
at Reserve's $350 million lakeside plant 
“It’s like living in limbo.” 

Understandably, most residents now 
postpone major home improvements 
Savings deposits in the local bank have 
almost doubled in two years. Many res- 
idents are prepared to leave. Others are 
not, like Robert Carlson, 58, a 20-year 
foreman at Reserve, who has almost fin- 
ished paying off a four-bedroom house 
“We couldn't afford to go anywhere 
else,” he says 

Silver Bay residents have taken 
some hope from the fact that Min- 
nesota’s new Governor, Rudy Perpich. 
has designated the Reserve case as his 
top priority. “It is extremely important,” 
he says, “that we not only stop the pol- 
lution of Lake Superior but see to it 
that the people dependent on Reserve 
for their livelihood continue to have 
jobs.” 

More months may pass before the 
Reserve case—and Silver Bay's fate 
—are finally decided. Whatever hap- 
pens, vows Ruth Ericson, wife of a Re- 
serve lab analyst, “if we go down, we're 
going down in a blaze of glory. On July 
7 we're going to put a barricade across 
the road into town, and then we're go- 
ing to throw one hell of a party.” 
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YOUTHS ATTENDING AGRICULTURE CONFERENCE IN PEKING CHEER CHAIRMAN HUA AFTER HIS HARD-LINE SPEECH 


CHINA 


Hua's 1977 Resolution: More Purges 


“Great disorder across the land 
leads to great order.” So declared Chi- 
na’s new Chairman, Hua Kuo-feng, in 
a major policy speech published in Pe- 
king last week. The optimistic aphorism 
had been a favorite of Mao Tse-tung’s, 
but it would be up to Mao’s hard-pressed 
successor to make it come true. As Hua 
delivered his address in the Great Hall 
of the People before 8,000 delegates at- 
tending an agricultural conference in the 
Chinese capital, reports were already fil- 
tering out of China suggesting the ex- 
istence of considerable disorder in the 
shape of strikes, sabotage and even 
armed rebellion 

Radical Faction. Hua pronounced 
China’s domestic situation generally 
“excellent,” but his message was a blunt 
declaration of war against both popular 
unrest in the provinces and the so-called 
radical faction in the Communist Par- 
ty. which lost out in the struggle for 
power after Mao’s death in September 

Hua promised a massive “purifica- 
tion”—involving heavy purges, appar- 
ently—of China’s 30 million-member 
Communist Party that would start with 
‘bad elements” who had been “smug- 
gled™ into high positions. Under the pre- 
text of setting higher standards for jobs 
the new leadership is likely to purge all 
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those suspected of complicity with the 
so-called Gang of Four conspirators led 
by Mao’s ardently left-wing widow, 
Chiang Ch’ing (TIME, Jan. 3). If the four 
had not been arrested, Hua said, they 
would have “split our party and coun- 
try and touched off a major civil war.” 
As if to support Hua’s picture of 
clear and present domestic dangers, of- 
ficial Chinese radio broadcasts reported 
“great chaos” in Paoting, an important 
railway and textile center only 90 miles 
south of Peking. Indeed, travelers re- 
turning from the Paoting area reported 
that armed rebels supporting Chiang 
Ch'ing’s leftists had raped women, 
robbed banks, raided ammunition 
dumps, blown up factories, hijacked mil- 
itary vehicles and disrupted rail traffic 
According to other reports, disturbances 
have also occurred in Hupei, Honan and 
Shansi provinces as well as in Fukien, 
where 12.000 troops had to be sent to 
quell followers of the Gang of Four, who 
were “disturbing the army” and “sab- 
Otaging the party's unified leadership.” 
Radio broadcasts have also reported 
that “criminal gangs are threatening 
public order” in Chekiang province 
Against this background, Hua in his 
Peking address proclaimed that China’s 
“central task for 1977" would be “to ex- 
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pose and repudiate” Mme. Mao's fol- 
lowers totally and “move toward the 
goal of the great order.” Behind Hua’s 
rhetoric lay an admission that few if any 
of the professed goals of China’s new 
leadership can be realized until Hua es~ 
tablishes a Mao-like absolutist rule over 
the nation. To do this, analysts noted, 
the new Chairman needs the army: only 
the generals who supported Hua in his 
bid for power last autumn can keep him 
there. 

Indeed, Hua’s Peking speech repre- 
sented a victory for the army. Before it, 
Hua had appeared to want to style him- 
self as a compromiser who would rule 
by deft negotiation among the factions 
within China’s complex ruling bureau- 
cracy. People’s Daily, speaking for Hua 
the compromiser, had often advocated 
“treating the disease to save the patient,” 
that is, allowing opponents a chance to 
correct their errors. 

Drastic Measures. The military's 
chief mouthpiece, Liberation Army Dai- 
ly, has consistently called for “beating 
the dog in the water,” meaning show- 
ing the enemy no mercy. Some China 
watchers believe that Hua may have be- 
come persuaded that the disease of fac- 
tionalism has failed to respond to treat- 
ment and so more drastic measures must 
be considered. 

Unrest among ordinary Chinese 
may prove harder for Hua to deal with 
Mass dissatisfaction, held in check un- 
der Mao, was unleashed following his 
death. Workers are unhappy over low 
wages, effectively frozen since 1971 
There is widespread resentment about 
intrusive authority, misuse of power by 
local officials and party demands for 
constant indoctrination sessions. Exist- 
ing poverty has been exacerbated by the 
rising expectations that are encouraged 
by the Chinese leaders, who talk con- 
stantly about the splendid present and 
the glowing future. Young Chinese re- 
sent the practice of being sent from the 
cities to the countryside to learn the vir- 
tues of agricultural labor—a_ practice 
that Hua says he will continue. Many 
have sneaked back into urban centers, 
where they live by stealing. 

Reports TIME Correspondent Rich- 
ard Bernstein, who is based in Hong 
Kong: “The mix of popular dissatisfac- 
tion, the loss of Mao as a figure of au- 
thority and the constant infighting with- 
in the bureaucracy have created the 
most explosive political crisis to face 
China since the Cultural Revolution of 
1966-69. The vast might of the military 
makes a genuine civil war unlikely, but 
if lingering unrest and sporadic out- 
breaks of violence continue, Hua could 
be shunted aside by the army. His mil- 
itary backers may decide that they have 
put up the wrong man to deal with the 
post-Mao crisis, and turn their support 
to some stronger, more charismatic fig- 
ure.” Thus while 1977 may be a tough 
year for opponents of the regime, as Hua 
has promised, it will surely be a time of 
testing for himself as well. 
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JUST OUT OF JAIL, HAPPY COMMUNIST BOSS CARRILLO RELAXES WITH WIFE JUANITA 


SPAIN 





\ , 


Carrillo: In from the Cold 


The bespectacled fellow who came 
out ofan apartment building on a crowd- 
ed Madrid street looked like any busi- 
nessman caught in the pre-Christmas 
rush. Then police agents swarmed in 
and arrested him. Their captive, wear- 
ing a gray wig, turned out to be San- 
tiago Carrillo, 62, the exiled head of the 
still outlawed Spanish Communist Par- 
ty. Seized with him were seven other 
party executives who had been meeting 
in the apartment hideaway. 

Carrillo’s arrest threatened to be- 
come an international cause célébre. Oc- 
curring just after a nationwide referen- 
dum that overwhelmingly endorsed 
Premier Adolfo Suarez’s political-re- 
form program, it raised new questions 
about the regime’s willingness to broad- 
en participation in Spain’s political life. 
Communist loyalists staged intermittent 
work stoppages and street demonstra- 
tions to protest the arrests, and FREE- 
DOM FOR CARRILLO demands appeared 
on Madrid walls faster than government 
workers could clean them off. Protesters 
rallied in Paris and Rome. Italy's Chris- 
tian Democratic government, which is 
dependent on the tacit support of the 
country’s powerful and legal Communist 
Party, was put upon to express its con- 
cern about Carrillo’s arrest. As Carrillo 
admitted after he was taken to Madrid's 
Carabanchel Prison, “The longer I stay 
here, the more propaganda I am mak- 
ing for the Communist Party.” 

The Spanish government seemed to 
agree. Last week it released Carrillo and 
his colleagues on bail, temporarily de- 
fusing the crisis. In fact, Carrillo’s re- 
lease seemed tantamount to the legal- 
ization of his presence in Spain, from 
which he had been exiled for nearly four 
decades. He will probably not even be 
brought to trial before next spring, when 


Spain will hold its first parliamentary 
elections since pre-Franco days. 

Spanish right-wingers wanted Car- 
rillo tried as a “terrorist” for alleged 
crimes committed during the Civil War 
But Madrid's Court of Public Order de- 
creed that Carrillo and his comrades 
should be charged with a relatively light 
offense—violating a law against mem- 
bership in a party “submitting to an in- 
ternational discipline that proposes to 
establish a totalitarian system” in Spain 
If tried and convicted, the Carabanchel 
Eight could get as much as six years in 
prison. 

Party Legality. Their lawyers ar- 
gue that the Spanish party—a member 
of the Euro-Communist club, claiming 
independence from Moscow along the 
democratic line espoused by Italy’s En- 
rico Berlinguer—is not subject to inter- 
national discipline and hence the law is 
not applicable. Thus the case may be- 
come a test of Communist Party legal- 
ity. The Suarez government has suggest- 
ed that it might legalize the party “at 
the right moment.” But that moment is 
still indefinite, and the Communists are 
eager to have their status settled before 
the upcoming elections. 

In a gesture calculated to force the 
issue, Carrillo surfaced three weeks ago 
—just before the referendum on polit- 
ical reform—at a Madrid press confer- 
ence. Following 37 years in exile, mostly 
in France, he said, he had slipped back 
into Spain in February 1976, after he 
was refused a legal passport—and had 
crossed the border several times. 

For a while, at least, the regime ap- 
parently chose to ignore Carrillo’s illic- 
it return. Indeed, some Madrilefios sus- 
pect that the government was not happy 
to have Carrillo as its captive. They 
believe that diehard Franquistas in the 
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security police acted on their own in 
making the arrest 

Carrillo’s case, when and indeed if 
it comes to trial. could present the re- 
gime with a chance to seize the initia- 
tive and settle the issue of Communist 
Party legality at a moment when public 
opinion seemed to be backing its cau- 
tious political reforms. Spain wants to 
be in on the European Community; this 
is not feasible until Madrid can boast 
free elections that include the left 

At the least, Carrillo’s release will 
ease the strained dialogue on political re- 
form between the Suarez regime and the 


LEBANON 
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Opposition parties. Members of the 
“Commission of Nine,” a group of op- 
position leaders—both centrists and left- 
ists, including the Communists—who 
are to meet with the government to dis- 
cuss ground rules for the elections, had 
said that the arrests raised a “grave ob- 
stacle” to the talks. But the negotiating 
team indicated after Carrillo’s release 
that it would proceed this month with 
talks on a pre-electoral law that would 
put all political parties involved in the 
elections on an equal footing. Should the 
Communists be included, Carrillo’s tri- 
al could, conceivably, become academic 


New Era—or No Man's Land 


Beleaguered Beirut last week re- 
ceived a gift that a city wracked by 19 
months of devastating civil war could 
truly appreciate. Lebanon’s capital, the 
government promised, would soon have 
a steady supply of electricity in place of 
the on-again, off-again rations in effect 
since the generating plants got caught 
in the crossfire between the country’s 
Christians and Moslems. Regular pow- 
er would mean not only the return of 
such necessities as lights and refriger- 
ation but also the reappearance of more 
flickers of the growing after-dark life 
that was once a part of Beirut’s free- 
wheeling style 

With the eight-week-old truce, im- 
posed by an Arab peace-keeping force 
dominated by Syrians, restaurants have 
begun serving after dark for the first 
time in months, and nightclubs like the 
opulent Casino du Liban are jumping 
once more. Movie theaters reopened 
with a run of The Exorcist—which most 
Beirutis found tame compared with the 
all-too-real horrors they had experi- 
enced during the fighting 

No Substitute. The war did settle 
one thing: as a regional headquarters for 
businessmen, diplomats, educators and 
journalists involved in the Middle East, 
there is no adequate substitute for Bei- 
rut. Neither Cairo nor Athens, Amman 
nor Tehran has proved able to match 
prewar Beirut in services, location, ac- 
commodations, creature comforts and 
just plain fun. Nor does any other city 
offer the combination of political, eco- 
nomic and cultural freedom that was the 
special Beirut cachet. But can that old 
Beirut of amiable permissiveness ever be 
reconstructed? 

So far, there is reason for both op- 
timism that it can and despairing fear 
thal it cannot. Physically, at least, the 
enormous rebuilding task has already 
begun. The luxurious Vendome, least 
damaged of the tourist hotels in Beirut’s 
seaside hotel district, managed to get re- 
furbished and reopened in time for New 
Year's. At the urging of Syrian-backed 
President Elias Sarkis. a former direc- 
tor of Lebanon's central bank, most of 
Beirut’s banks—there were 73 of them 
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clustered around Riad Solh Street be- 
fore the war—will officially resume busi- 
ness on Jan. 17. Many are functioning 
already, including the US.’s Citibank, 
which now offers full-service banking in 
separate offices in the Christian and 
Moslem quarters of the city, Some bank- 
ers fear a run on reopening day, but on 
the basis of experience so far among 
banks that have reopened, more Beiru- 
lis are likely to deposit—from such war- 
time enterprises as looting and protec- 
tion rackets—than withdraw 

The city’s once erratic water supply 
has been restored, the post office is pro- 
cessing mail, and Beirut airport, closed 
by shellfire during the fighting, is open 

and, in fact, jammed. With refugees 
streaming home and businessmen fly- 
ing in to resume operations, the waiting 
time for inbound flights is two weeks 
plus 

All told, the job of rebuilding will 
run into billions of dollars. Nine of the 
biggest hotels in the hotel district, in- 
cluding the Beirut Hilton, Phoenicia 
Inter-Continental and Holiday Inn, 
were so badly damaged that renovation 
will take at least a year. The stately St 
Georges Hotel, grande dame of the dis- 
trict, will probably have to be razed and 
rebuilt. The light industries, such as 
clothing, foodstuffs and plastics, that 
ringed Beirut have also been shattered 
In Mekalles alone, 30 factories were de- 
stroyed in the battle over the Tel Zaa- 
tar refugee camp (TIME, Aug. 23) 

The key to the city’s future may be 
the fate of central Beirut. Before the war 
this was the commercial and financial 
hub of the Middle East. During the fight- 
ing, a 30-block patchwork of streets in 
the center was reduced to rubble; 6,000 
shops and offices there were destroyed 
Abandoning the central area, many 
Christian and Moslem businessmen are 
reopening in their own religious en- 
claves. Victor Kassir, president of Bei- 
rut’s merchants’ association, fears that 
“if the central district is left as a ruined 
no man’s land, Beirut may de facto be- 
come partitioned permanently.” One 
proposal: to bulldoze the entire 30-block 
area into the Mediterranean as landfill 








REPAIRMAN RESTORING BEIRUT PHONES 
The Exorcist was tamer 


for a new skyscraper commercial dis- 
trict, leaving the old city center as a vast 
park with underground space for 6,000 
cars 

The no man’s land is less of a worry 
to most Beirutis, however, than the po- 
tential loss of prewar political freedoms 
At the request of President Sarkis, the 


Parliament has voted extraordinary 
emergency powers to Premier Selim 
Hoss, including authority to impose 


press censorship, rule through military 
tribunals and ban public assembly. The 
Syrian army, acting on its own swag- 
gering authority, has shut down eight 
Beirut publications that were critical of 
a peace-keeping arrangement in which 
the Syrians control everything down to 
mail delivery and traffic. Four of the 
eight were small pro-Iraq or pro-Libya 
journals—thus in effect anti-Syrian. But 
An-Nahar, Lebanon's most prestigious 
newspaper, and its French-language sis- 
ter daily, L Orient-Le Jour, were also 
closed. Said An-Nahar Editor Michel 
Abu Jaudeh: “It would appear that what 
is In store 1s more Ominous than what 
has already happened.” 

Liberal Beirutis are angrily deter- 
mined not to allow anything ominous 
to happen while they try to revive their 
city. Chrisuan Philosopher-Politician 
Charles Malik, onetime United Nations 
General Assembly president, cites some 
of the limits to what Lebanon will en- 
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dure for its Syrian-imposed peace: “We 
will not give up our individual or our in- 
ternational freedom. We will not have 
a closed education system like that in 
some other Oriental countries. We will 
not be cut off from the West, and we 
Christians will not become a subservient 
minority like the Copts of Egypt.” 

Syrian Fist. At the moment, the 
Syrian fist is mainly poised over the Pal- 
estinian “rejectionists,” whom Syrian 
President Hafez Assad believes may 
try to impede a Lebanese settlement 
as a way of blocking peace talks with 
Israel. Sporadic fighting continues in 
Palestinian refugee camps. Palestinian 
leaders angrily charge that the Syri- 
ans are using Saiqa, their own Damas- 
cus-controlled Palestinian commando 
group, to provoke trouble so that Syr- 
ian soldiers can have an excuse to shoot 
up the dissident forces. Palestinian lead- 
ers are also increasingly convinced that 
Damascus intends to eliminate them 
by assassination. Last week a prominent 
member of the rejectionist Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine, 
Abdel Wahhab Tayyeb, 30, and his 
wife Khaldiyah were found dead in 
their West Beirut apartment. In what 
was clearly a political rub-out, the 
couple—who were discovered by Mrs. 
Tayyeb’s sister, sometime Skyjacker 
Leila Khaled—had been killed by at 
least a dozen shots. The Palestinians 
are trying to move their forces out of 
the Syrian eye into southern Lebanon, 
where they immediately face a new 
threat from local Christian forces and 
Israelis across the border. 

Beirut’s immense problems make it 
unlikely that for two or three years at 
least, the city will recover its old cos- 
mopolitan style and central commercial 
position. If the Syrian-tied political 
binds continue to tighten, however, and 
the old freedoms that made Beirut a 
marketplace of ideas as well as gold and 
dollars vanish, the recovery may never 
occur 


LATIN AMERICA 


Girding for a Bloody Anniversary 


Add another entry to the list of po- 
tential trouble spots around the world: 
the barren but mineral-rich Atacama 
Desert at the narrow border between 
Chile and Peru 

On one side of the frontier (see map), 
the Peruvians have been moving troops, 
Soviet-built T-55 tanks and American- 
made armored personnel carriers into 
burgeoning military bases in the south- 
ern border provinces. On the other side, 
the Chileans, bracing for a possible in- 
vasion, are mining the desert, implant- 
ing tank traps and building fortifica- 
tions. While tensions across this sere, 
sparsely populated frontier have smol- 
dered for nearly a century, the situation 
lately has become especially volatile as 
Peru and Chile frantically arm 

In recent months, for example, the 
Peruvians have bought 36 modern So- 
viet Su-22 assault jets, at a cost of $250 
million, and are thought to be negoti- 
ating for more. Peru has a present stock 
of Soviet-made weaponry, which in- 
cludes some 250 T-55 tanks (200 more 
are on order) and scores of SA-2 and 
SA-3 antiaircraft missiles. All this comes 
on top of a sizable arsenal acquired since 
the late 1960s—including French Mi- 
rage jets, British patrol boats and U.S 
transport planes—that has made Peru 
the leading military power on South 
America’s west coast 

The Russian role in Peru continues 
to worry Washington, even though Lima 
has taken a definite turn to the right in 
the past year. Peru is still $500 million 
in hock to Moscow, and Peruvian pilots 
have been receiving flight training in 
Cuba from Soviet advisers 

Chile, with 79,600 men under arms 
(v. 63,000 for the Peruvians), would be 
the underdog in any set-to with its north- 
ern neighbor, partly because it has found 


modern weapons almost impossible to 
buy. Reason: the U.S. and Britain have 
imposed tight embargoes on sales of 
arms to General Augusto Pinochet's re- 
gime because of its callous record on 
human rights. Although Chile has be- 
gun receiving about 50 American F-5E 
and A-37 warplanes, ordered before the 
embargo, they may not be a match for 
Peru’s Russian-made Su-22s, especially 
if Soviet training improves the quality 
of Peruvian pilots 

American-made F-4 Phantoms, 
which can easily handle the Su-22s and 
are eagerly sought by Chile's air force, 
are barred by the embargo. Chilean 
commanders also feel that they desper- 
ately need better tanks and more an- 
litank and antiaircraft missiles. While 
Santiago has been able to make some 
purchases from private arms traders, the 
weapons acquired have been relatively 
unsophisticated and expensive. Moans 
a senior military analyst in Santiago 
“Chile gets less for more.” 

Rich Deposits. The issue inflaming 
the Chilean and Peruvian nationalism, 
which is pulling the two countries to the 
brink of war, is possession of the Ata- 
cama Desert’s rich deposits of copper, 
silver and nitrates. Peru lost the land to 
Chile during the War of the Pacific 
(1879-1883). Since then, Peruvian lead- 
ers occasionally have talked about re- 
gaining the lost territory, hinting that 
this would be accomplished by the war's 
centenary—now only two years away, 

Some of the recent increase in bel- 
licosity on both sides may reflect cal- 
culated attempts by both Chile’s Pino- 
chet and Peruvian President Francisco 
Morales Bermudez to take their coun- 
trymen’s minds off the soaring inflation 
and unemployment that plague both na- 
tions. Yet the Peruvians’ century-old bit- 
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ter hatred toward their southern neigh- 
bors is real and runs deep. To this day, 
for example, misbehaving Peruvian chil- 
dren are disciplined with the threat 
“You'll be given to the Chileans.” The 
anti-Chilean mood has intensified with 
the approach of the centenary 

A further recent irritation in Peru- 
vian-Chilean relations has been the two 
countries’ inability to agree on a formu- 
la for giving the Bolivians the access to 
the sea they lost when, as an ally of Peru, 


they were also defeated in the War of 


the Pacific. Chile recently offered to cede 
a strip along its border with Peru to Bo- 
livia as a corridor to the sea. But Peru ob- 
jected and invoked its right, obtained 
under a 1929 treaty, to veto any further 
change in status of territory that had 
once belonged to it. One reason for its 
objection is that Peru opposes the cre- 
ation of a buffer between it and Chile 

Armed Conflict. If war broke out, 
Peru's armor and modern planes would 
probably blitz about 35 miles into the 
Atacama. But the Chileans, regarded by 
some military men as the better fight- 
ers and tactlicians, might be able to re- 
group and eventually push back the Pe- 
ruvians. An armed conflict, if it did 
occur, would not only take a bloody toll 
of the participants but could also tempt 
other countries on the continent into 
similar action. Potentially volatile ter- 
ritorial disputes, for example, simmer 
between Venezuela and both Guyana 
and Colombia, and also between Peru 
and Ecuador 

To head off any Peruvian-Chilean 
clash, Latin American bishops and U.S 
diplomats, among others, have been try- 
ing to defuse the situation. However. 
both countries have already suffered a 
defeat—wasting valuable resources on 
arms at a time when the money could 
have been spent on advancing their un- 
derdeveloped economies 
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Soweto: the Students Take Over 


Bloodshed. Hand-to-hand fighting 
in crowded streets. Helicopter-borne po- 
lice reinforcements swooping down into 
black ghettos. There were all the signs 
of another racial conflict in the black 
townships of white-ruled South Africa 
last week—all, that is, except one. This 
time blacks were fighting blacks, not 
whites, in an outburst of violence over 
the Christmas holidays that left at least 
26 dead in three ghettoized Cape Town 
suburbs: Langa, Guguletu and Nyanga 

The cause of the black-on-black 
mayhem was a drive by young black stu- 
dents to expand further the power they 
have wielded in the ghettos since last 
June, when the bloodiest racial demon- 
strations in South African history shook 
the country. Back then it was Soweto 
the huge (pop. 1.2 million), black sub- 
urb of Johannesburg, that erupted. The 
violence there, touched off by black an- 
ger over the forced use of the whites’ Af- 
rikaans language in black school in- 
struction, spread rapidly. Since then 
effective political power in Soweto, as 
well as some other black enclaves, has 
migrated to an underground organiza- 
tion of several hundred young blacks 
known as the Soweto Students Repre- 
sentative Council (SSRC). Last month the 
SSRC declared a ban on all Christmas 
celebrations to commemorate those who 
died in June. When student colleagues 
in Cape Town tried to emulate the SSR¢ 
by demanding a boycott of Christmas 


holiday work, their efforts met with stiff 


resistance from migrant workers and led 
to the latest fratricidal violence 
Soweto’s blacks insist that the death 


toll in their township alone last June was 
at least 350, or more than double the of- 
ficial toll of 168. (The government now 
admits that most of the officially dead 
were shot in the back.) Dozens of stu- 
dents are still detained under draconian 
security laws, and at least 1,000 others 
face trial on such catchall charges as 
causing public violence. Perhaps anoth- 
er 1,000 students, fearing further police 
pressure in the form of post-midnight se- 
curity sweeps, have fled South Africa for 
neighboring Botswana and Swaziland 

For five months after the June ri- 
ots, Soweto was off limits to white jour- 
nalists; government officials insisted that 
their safety could not be guaranteed 
Among the few who have been allowed 
into the township is TIME’s Africa Bu- 
reau Chief Lee Griggs. His report 


Christmas in Soweto this year was 
grimmer and even more subdued than 
usual. Workers, many of them living at 
or below the effective poverty line for 
South Africa’s urban blacks, tradition- 
ally spend their modest year-end bonus- 
es on a few toys, a bottle or two of bran- 
dy for a party, or perhaps a new piece 
of furniture for the drab little single-sto- 
ry brick houses in which they live 

But even the usual small pleasures 
have been denied to many Sowetoans 
this Christmas. The township is in un- 
official mourning for its many hundreds 
of missing. The mourning period was 
mounted by students still at liberty in 
Soweto, as a mark of respect for their ab- 
sent colleagues. After some initial resis- 
tance, Soweto’s elders generally com- 
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plied with leaflets distributed by sSRC 
calling for a moratorium on Christmas 
presents, parties, the exchange of greet- 
ing cards and any other outward sign of 
celebration. One group of students went 
so far as to break up a wedding cer- 
emony as “inappropriate”; since then, 
many marriages have been postponed 
One SSRC leaflet warns “it is on such oc- 
casions that liquor is served and people 
generally tend to be drunk and merry.” 
Shut Up Shebeens. There is anoth- 
er reason why there was less heavy 
drinking in Soweto this Christmas 
government-owned beer halls and li- 
quor stores, burned down by students 
last June in protest against white author- 
ity, have not been rebuilt. Moreover, yet 
another SSRC directive demanded that 
the hundreds of illegal shebeens (speak- 
easies) close down during the mourning 
period. After the fire-bombing of a few 
that stayed open, the shebeen queens 
(women operate most speakeasies) duly 
shut up shop, and Sowetoans did their 
Christmas drinking quietly at home 
Student power, in effect, rules So- 
weto today. Says David Thebehali, 37, 
who as chairman of the Urban Bantu 
Council (U.B.C.) serves as Soweto’s un- 
official mayor: “The parents were 
shocked at first by how the kids behaved 
during the riots. However, a lot of us 
soon realized that the students were only 
fighting the battles we should have 
fought years ago but didn’t have the 
courage to fight. Now the parents sol- 
idly support the students, while they 
don't always agree with the tactics.” 
Although born and bred in Soweto, 
Thebehali is not popular there because 
he is an appointee and therefore con- 
sidered a stooge of the white government 
in Pretoria. But he is doing his best to im- 
prove essential services in Soweto. Last 
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week Thebehali joined the mayor of Jo- 
hannesburg in establishing a fund, tar- 
geted at $115,000, to help rebuild some 
of the facilities destroyed last June 

Soweto today is still pock-marked by 
the burned-out hulks of buildings de- 
stroyed in those riots. But Thebehali 
points out that, shebeens aside, virtual- 
ly every damaged structure was a symbol 
of white control: Bantu administration 
offices, banks, schools, police stations 
Useful facilities, like clinics, and private- 
ly run cultural centers, such as the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., were purposely 
spared. The “government claims that 
the violence and destruction here was 
mindless,” says Thebehali. “But see for 
yourself what was burned and what 
wasn't. The kids knew what they were 
doing.” 
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Thebehali carefully steers clear of 
politics. Says he: “My job is to provide 
a better quality of life and better ser- 
vices to the people. I leave it to others 
to pursue the political role.” 

That role is filled at the moment by 
the SSRC. Since the June riots, it has 
three times tried to force Soweto’s 250.- 
000 workers to stay home in a show of 
solidarity with student protests, but with 
only limited effect. Too many Sowetoans 
live too close to poverty to risk losing 
even a day’s pay. The current mourn- 
ing campaign has been more successful 
SSRC plans its next show of strength this 
week, when Soweto’s schools are sched- 
uled to reopen. It has vowed to keep 
the township’s 180,000 children home 
to protest the poor quality of primary 
and secondary education—free and 
compulsory for South Africa’s whites but 
only optional for blacks, who must pay 
annual school fees of around $75 

Last week the government promised 
free textbooks for most black schoolchil- 
dren by 1978, and Soweto’s parents and 
“Mayor” Thebehali hope the students 
will relent and drop the boycott. But 
SSRC is adamant. “We understand our 
parents’ anguish,” says a Soweto high 
school senior named Michael, who, as a 
known SSRC sympathizer, is on the run 
from the police and sleeps in a different 
house every night. “We know as well as 
they do that education is the tool of our 
liberation in the long run but not the sec- 
ond-class schooling we get under the 
Bantu Education Act. We must keep up 
the pressure to force the whites to give 
us the same education they have.” 

American Heroes. Since he too is 
wanted by the police as an SSRC agi- 
tator, another student, Shadrack, 17. 
met me in a remote section of Soweto 
“We are not a bunch of bomb-throw- 
ing radicals,” he insisted. “Because we 
struggle for a decent education, the au- 
thorities call us Communists. What rub- 
bish! My heroes are not Marx and Lenin 
They are Abraham Lincoln and Mar- 
tin Luther King. Our campaign is peace- 
ful, non-Communist and nonviolent 
How many police have been killed in 
this bloodshed? Three? That should 
prove which side is the violent one.” (Of- 
ficially, the SSRC has deplored firebomb- 
ings buttressing its boycott.) 

Soweto’s white police commander 
Brigadier Jan Visser, has promised that 
when the schools reopen this week, his 
men will be “circumspect, not interfere 
with the educational process and con- 
fine [themselves] to controlling criminal 
elements.” But the authorities are com- 
mitted to keeping schools open for any 
students who want to defy the boycott 
If SSRC tries intimidation to keep chil- 
dren away, Pretoria is likely to counter 
with its tough, heavily armed and most- 
ly white riot police. It was the presence 
of riot police in Soweto last June that en- 
raged student protesters and ultimately 
led to the shootings. If police turn up 
again in the township, Soweto may have 
still more reason for mourning. 
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ITALY 
Nose Out of Joint 


Italian intellectuals were up in arms 
Distinguished essayists wrote diatribes 
against “inflexible technocracy.” Some 
even suggested banning Honda motor- 
cycles from the Apennine peninsula as 
a way of exacting revenge for sullied na- 
tional honor. The cause of all the in- 
dignation was what Italians saw as an 
outrageous cultural slight. It came from 
Japan, of all places, and was aimed at 
one of the most beloved of 19th century 
Italians: the impish littke wooden mar- 
ionette Pinocchio 

Heavens to Geppetto! Carlo Collo- 
di’s 1883 children’s classic, The Adven- 
tures of Pinocchio, had incurred the 
wrath of citizens in the Japanese city of 
Nagoya. Calling themselves Pinokio Wo 
Arau Kai (Association to Wash Pinoc- 
chio), they demanded recall of 19 Jap- 
anese editions of the book available in 
stores and libraries. Their argument: Pi- 
nocchio stresses “discrimination against 
disabled unfortunates” and must not “be 
read by our children.” 

Shiftless Schemers. The Japanese 
bear no grudge against Pinocchio him- 
self, who in Collodi’s tale is afflicted with 
disabilities enough before achieving his 
dream of becoming a flesh-and-blood 
boy. Their objections focus on the book’s 
two ne’er-do-wells, the Fox and the Cat, 
shiftless schemers posing as mendicants 
who are lame (the Fox) and blind (the 
Cat), while merrily fleecing the gullible 
young puppet. By the end of the tale, 
the Cat is truly sightless and minus a 
paw, while the Fox does not fare too 
well either—he ends up thin, almost 
hairless and without a tail. 

The Japanese have traditionally re- 


garded open comment on physical in- 
firmities as bad manners. Accordingly. 
they have been backing away for some 
time from such offensive terminology as 
mekura no kojiki (blind beggar) and bik- 
ko no kojiki (lame beggar) in their trans- 
lations of the Italian tale. Nowadays the 
two villains are usually referred to in 
Japanese translations as “a cat with bad 
eyesight” and “a fox with weak legs.” 

Yasuo Shikata, 36, leader of the 
Wash Pinocchio group, feels that the 
cleaning up has not gone far enough 
He notes that at least one uneuphemized 
edition of Pinocchio, printed in 1967, is 
still on sale. He complains that illustra- 
tions of the cat wearing opaque eyeglass- 
es and the fox struggling along on a 
crutch “give the impression of the ab- 
jectness of disability and stress discrim- 
ination against disabled unfortunates.” 
The group’s campaign has drawn a pub- 
lic apology for “thoughtlessness” from 
the major Japanese publisher of the chil- 
dren’s classic, along with promises to 
withdraw at least four editions. 

Japanese honor may be partially sat- 
isfied, but some Italians see the affair 
as an assault on their traditional human- 
ism. Writing in Milan’s Corriere della 
Sera, Essayist Luigi Compagnone jest- 
ingly defended the Cat and the Fox as 
“two small-time cheats, emeritus cham- 
pions of the art of getting by,” a talent 
that he says is attributed to the people 
of southern Italy. Japan, he added, is 
“a superindustrialized country, where 
the myths of superproduction have in- 
serted themselves in the daily reality to 
the point of spasm. It does not know or 
accept anything but the frightening mo- 
rality of integral efficiency, which is the 
squalid religion of modern times.” 

Alas, that religion may be spreading 
Umberto Bosco, a noted Rome Univer- 
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sity professor of literature, added his 
voice to the defense of Pinocchio. He 
also recalled unhappily that ina TV doc- 
umentary on Dante, squeamish Italian 
officials asked him not to quote the poet's 
description of Neapolitan King Charles 
{1—"“the cripple of Jerusalem.” 


SOVIET UNION 


The Kiev Buzz Saw 


The signal, according to some radio 
operators who have heard it ratcheting 
over their headsets, sounds like a buzz 
saw, Others have compared the racket 
with the sound of an electric mixer or 
the continuous firing of machine guns 
Since July, short-wave radio operators 
in Europe, the U.S. and elsewhere have 
been tormented by a mysterious radio 
beam that Western intelligence sources 
say emanates from what is probably the 
world’s most powerful transmitter: a 2 
million-watt Soviet military radar sta- 
tion near Kiev. 

The behemoth is apparently part of 
a Soviet effort to develop long-distance, 
over-the-horizon radar. Its signal, which 
pulses ten times a second, is four times 
more powerful than the most potent ci- 
vilian radio stations; sometimes it is aug- 
mented by a smaller transmitter near 
the Black Sea town of Nikolayev. 

Aching eardrums are the least of the 
problems caused by the Soviet signal. 
Norwegian ship-to-shore radio has been 
blocked on occasion; telecommunica- 
tions between Western nations and their 
embassies in Asia and the Middle East 
have been impeded. Radio operators as 
far away as Australia have been both- 
ered by the transmissions. 

Nicknamed the “monster” or “Ivan 
the Terrible,” the Soviet station ranges 
across the standard short-wave radio 
band, sometimes jamming as many as 
100 frequencies at once. Its directional 
beam sweeps across northern Europe 
and reflects off the Arctic ionosphere to 
scan the US. for missile launchings. In- 
terference seems to be most severe in 
Scandinavia. 

Scattered Bursts. With complaints 
streaming in from maritime, aeronautic 
and amateur radio operators, the U.S 
Federal Communications Commission 
and European governments have dis- 
patched stiff protests. Belatedly, the 
Russians concede that their “experi- 
ments” could “cause interference of 
short duration to radio facilities.” 

Although they are still operating it 
at full power, the Russians have cut 
back the Kiev buzz saw’s schedule from 
hours at a time to scattered one- and 
two-minute bursts. To stem criticism, 
they are also dodging vital safety ser- 
vice and amateur frequencies. “It’s be- 
come a cat-and-mouse game,” says 
Douglas Spalt, an FCC treaty branch 
official. Meanwhile. Western states can 
do little else about the big noisemaker 
except ask for cooperation 
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uper Bowl. It is the Great 
American Time Out, a three- 
hour pause on a Sunday after- 
noon in January that is—as 
sheer, unadorned spectacle—an interval 
unique. For 70 million Americans, life 
compresses to the diagonally measured 
size of a cathode ray tube. Work goes un- 
done, play ceases too; telephones stop 
ringing, crime disappears, romance is 
delayed and, in all the land, there is just 
one traffic jam worthy of the titlke—on 
highways leading to the Super Bowl site 
If it is not literally McLuhan’s global vil- 
lage, the Super Bowl certainly is the na- 
tional town, and all the inhabitants have 
gone to watch a game on the commu- 
nity screen 
The scale of the Super Bowl hap- 


pening is staggering. It has commanded 
the largest audience ever for a single 
sporting event televised in the U.S. The 
number should grow even larger when 
the Oakland Raiders and Minnesota Vi- 
kings contend for the Super Bowl title 
this weekend in Los Angeles. One of ev- 
ery three Americans—male and female, 
newborn to nonagenarian—will see at 
least some of the game; just nine na- 
tions in the world have a total popu- 
lation larger than the Super Bowl’s TV 
audience. Only the World Cup soccer 
final, a few heavyweight championship 
fights, and the Olympics attract a big- 
ger one-day sports audience. All are 
events of worldwide interest, steeped in 
tradition. The Super Bowl spectacle piv- 
ots around a grand, but parochial Amer- 
ican passion. It was born a mere dec- 
ade ago, the child of technology, a 
unique combination of slick and schlock 
with no history at all save a profound 
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connection to a taproot of the human 
psyche 

To play—to compete in or look on 
the struggle—is an instinct that stems 
from an early branch of man’s evolu- 
tionary tree. Playing games not only 
sharpens the hunting and fighting skills 
of animals but also, as Jane Goodall 
found in her studies of the great pri- 
mates, serves to organize the beasts. In 
all ages, the human race has used sports 
to order its social house in virtually ev- 
ery particular of life. English knights 
jousted for the hand of a lady; Philip- 
pine villagers set the boundaries of pad- 
dyfields in wrestling matches; Greek 
city-states staked local pride (“We're 
No. | in the Peloponnesus!”) on the lau- 
rel-leaf total at Olympia. Wherever and 


whenever the match, a crowd gathered 
to be entertained. So the evolution of 
Super Bowl Sunday was just a matter of 
time and technology, awaiting the in- 
stallation of millions of television sets 
Indeed, there are remarkable similar- 
ities between the first prehistoric foot 
race—undoubtedly enhanced by those 
who grunted their favorites on—and the 
game this coming Sunday 


nd how the beasts organize 
themselves to see the contem- 
porary version! Preparations 
begin the day after a site has 
been chosen. The first step in 18 months 
of logistical work-up is the arrival in the 
blessed city (the Super Bowl pours $55 
million to $70 million into the local 
economy) of Bill Granholm, a top aide 
to National Football League Commis- 
sioner Pete Rozelle. Granholm begins 
by cornering 15,000 hotel rooms. Before 


the game is over, he and the rest of the 
league staff will have seen to everything 
from towels and hot dogs to brackets 
for televisions in the press box to X-ray 
machines for diagnosing injuries, to coat 
hangers for clotheshorse athletes to an 
elaborate security system designed to en- 
sure that nothing can possibly go wrong 
on Super Sunday. 

Next come the advance guards of 
the television network that has paid $3.5 
million into N.F.L. coffers for the priv- 
ilege of broadcasting the big game—and 
collecting $250,000 per minute of com- 
mercial time. For Super Bowl XI (Will 
the institution be called Super Bowl 
LXXIII when it is as old as the World 
Series is now?), NBC will haul to Pas- 
adena a massive force of personnel and 
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about $5 million worth of equipment 
165 people, 14 of whom—headed by 
Curt Gowdy and Don Meredith—will 
appear on home screens; twenty-one 
cameras, 16 of them the full-size “hard” 
variety, three hand-held, one in a heli- 
copter and one in the Goodyear blimp; 
five slow-motion “discs” for replays, and 
a vidifont, a computer-like machine that 
can instantaneously cough up players’ 
names and statistics. Add to that three 
miles of video cable, 34 miles of audio 
cable, 65 microphones and 100 moni- 
tors, then plug everything into 15 giant 
trailer trucks and a specially built stu- 
dio for the pre-game show, and the Super 
Bowl can be beamed to the addicted 
nation. 

Just to make certain that there are 
no embarrassing slip-ups—28 minutes 
of silence is acceptable, perhaps even de- 
sirable, in a presidential debate, but the 
Super Bow] is serious business—NBC Ex- 
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PAINTING FOR TIME BY JIM SHARPE 


CO RENTMEESTER 


Portrait of a nonpareil: Minnesota Quarterback 
Fran Tarkenton, who holds alltime N.F.L. records 
in passing yardage, touchdowns and completions 
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ecutive Producer Scotty Connal a month 
ago called together the 87 members of 
his game crew for training sessions. (The 
remaining 78 will handle the pre-game 
show only.) By kickoff, they will work to- 
gether as cohesively as the teams on the 
field. and maybe a lot more so. Asa shin- 
ing example, the television crew will 
have the sacrifice of CBS Sportscaster 
Jack Whitaker, who dieted the entire 
week before Super Bowl I. Said Whit- 
aker in 1967: “This is serious stuff. I 
weighed 162 at the start of the season. I 
wanted to be down to 155 for this game.” 

Through its sophisticated and ex- 
pensive techniques, television has forged 
a football game into the nation’s single 
largest shared experience (except for 
electing a President or watching Amer- 
ican astronauts walk on the moon). The 
Super Bowl has made other contribu- 
tions to the culture too, footnotes not to 
be lost. In 1967, The Game was respon- 
sible for the release of 4,000 pigeons in 
flight over the crowd, an exercise that 
produced history’s most massive preci- 
sion drill: the simultaneous holding of 
souvenir programs over 63,036 heads. 
Other wonders: a 30-foot statue of a 
Green Bay Packer snorting smoke from 
three-foot-wide flared nostrils; a hot-air 
balloon that, too cold to climb out of 
the stadium, drifted into the stands and 
was torn apart by fans. The N.F.L. went 
superpatriotic in 1972, when it staged a 
flyover by Air Force jets, having ar- 
ranged for a plane to peel off into the 


“missing man” formation while P.O.W 
families looked on. There have been the- 
atrics spectacular, displays dismal. This 
year it is all up to Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, which will assure us that “It's 
a Small World” and a happy one. 

But always there have been the mul- 
titudes ready for the opening kickoff. 
They include Americans in Europe who 
jet into Frankfurt to watch the game in 
German hotels that pirate the American 
Forces Network's signal. In Korea, 
40,000 troops worry less about Panmun- 
jom Truce Session CCCLXXXIII than 
the 5:30 a.m. live color broadcast of the 
Super Bowl. 

Back home, Super Bow! mania takes 
even stranger forms. Boston Political 
Journalist Richard Gaines will be one 
of the few on the telephone during the 
game. (Long-distance calls dropped 50% 
in Pittsburgh last year while the Steel- 
ers beat the Dallas Cowboys.) Gaines 
watches the contest alone, but exchang- 
es opinions via phone with a select co- 
terie of fellow Super Bowl junkies. Says 
Gaines: “I always know exactly what 
plays will make the phone ring and who 
will be on the line.” His Super Bowl rec- 
ord: all three hours on long distance. 

In Redskins-obsessed Washington, 
Georgetown University Hospital in- 
stalled television sets in the labor rooms 
of the maternity floor. Before that in- 
spired move, fathers-to-be delayed 
bringing their wives to the hospital until 
the game had ended. How long between 


‘A FAILURE ? LORD NO!’ 


The most exclusive lodge in Amer- 
ican professional athletics is the broth- 
erhood of championship quarterbacks. 
Its circle is limited, and members tend 
to be intolerant, even contemptuous, of 
nonmembers, no matter what their 
claims to greatness. Bobby Layne, 
the roistering old Lion, quarterbacked 
teams that won championships in the 
N.F.L. He belongs. So do Bart Starr, who 
won five, Johnny Unitas, Norm Van 
Brocklin and Joe Namath. Francis As- 
bury Tarkenton, 36, is not a member. 
Though he has won three conference 
championship games, Tarkenton has yet 
to win The Big One. 

In the 16 seasons since the rookie 
quarterback with the choirboy face took 
the snap from center in the Minnesota 
Vikings’ first National Football League 
game. he has surpassed all others in 
passing yardage (41,798), touchdowns 
(308), completions (3,186). Along the 
way to achieving those records, Tarken- 
ton puta new word—scramble—into the 
vocabulary of football and marked the 
game forever with his indelible style. 
This coming Sunday, he will try for the 
third time to join the lodge. 

The innocent face is seamed now, 
although the eyes remain as ingenuous 
as ever. The preacher's son from Geor- 
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gia chews tobacco and affects barracks 
language—acceptable, almost required 
vices in an old pro. The once idyllic Tar- 
kenton marriage faltered this season 
when Wife Elaine moved to Atlanta 
with their three children. He is a mil- 
lionaire several times over, a self-made 
corporate presence who teaches indus- 
trial motivation to some of the largest 
firms in the U.S. So often do interview- 
ers seek him out for his incisive football 
mind and for his sophisticated, glib de- 
livery (still tinged with a Southern 
drawl) that NBC has erected transmitters 
outside his homes in Atlanta and Min- 
neapolis to allow viewers to see and hear 
him from his living room. 
s 

Tarkenton’s extraordinary records, 
his longevity and hardiness—he has 
missed but one game because of injury 
—his utter command of the 100-yd.-long 
environment of football and his success 
outside the game would seem to leave 
him with few challenges. But there re- 
mains a restlessness in him, a relentless 
drive. “The problem I have with life.” 
Tarkenton has written in his autobiog- 
raphy, “is that I have more things I want 
to do than I have time to do. I'm talk- 
ing about a deep involvement. You can 
get iton the football field. of course. You 
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contractions? One slant off-tackle, an 
end-around, two passes and a penalty 
When the Kansas City Chiefs played in 
the 1970 Super Bowl, the home-town po- 
lice had one-quarter the usual number of 
Sunday-morning calls and just one 
crime, a burglary; they waited until half- 
time to question the suspect. The Kan- 
sas City Power and Light Co. turned on 
15 million extra watts of power to run 
the city’s radios and television sets that 
Sunday afternoon. The Chiefs’ victory 
that year was won amid a gambling in- 
vestigation during which the name of 
Quarterback Lenny Dawson arose. Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon made two of his fa- 
mous locker-room calls to buck up Daw- 
son and Coach Hank Stram. 


awson was cleared, but betting 
remains very much on the 
minds of Super Bowl fans. Su- 
per Bowl means time to put the 
money down, whether it is for $1 office 
pools or high-roller stakes. It is the big- 
gest day of the year for bookies; esti- 
mates of the amount wagered range as 
high as $260 million. At the Stardust 
Lounge in Las Vegas, where Super Bow! 
betting is done legally, fans flock to the 
windows. Says the lounge’s manager: 
“They'll come here out of the cracks of 
walls—from Texas, the Midwest, every- 
where—to watch the game and bet.” 
The word among bookies on the biggest 
Super Bowl bet ever made: $400,000. 
But the principal social outlet for 


can also get it in a van I lived in for 16 
to 18 hours a day several years ago, mo- 
toring around the South finding out what 
assembly-line workers were doing as 
part of the research for my behavior 
management service.” 

Sull, the matter of lodge member- 
ship rankles. Always there is the im- 
plication that without it, a man of his 
talent is unfinished, his gifts somehow 
flawed. Says Tarkenton: “Of course it 
bothers me not to have played for a Su- 
per Bowl champion. But a failure? Lord 
no. I have played with and against the 
best players in football since 1961 and I 
have to believe I belong with the best 
quarterbacks ever. I don’t give a damn 
about artistry or how much velocity my 
pass develops or how many tight ends I 
can knock through a brick wall with my 
ball. Let the strong-arm cultists be hap- 
py with their images. I play. I play week 
in and week out, year in and year out.” 

Nonetheless, Tarkenton has gone to 
the Super Bowl twice before and come 
back twice in defeat. For quarterback 
and team, there is hollowness—and 
hope. Says Tarkenton: “Football is not 
the end of creation for me. But it’s big. 
and not winning the Super Bowl has 
made me feel empty because that is the 
highest you can go in pro football, and 
our team hasn’‘t experienced that. We 
are going to go there January 9. We are 
going to win.” 
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VIKINGS’ BUD GRANT MEDITATING 
A flicker of a smile. 





Super Bowl mania is getting together 
with friends to party, or at least munch, 
and watch the game. Some gatherings 
are formalized affairs, involving early 
invitations, official N.F.L. team bunting 
and other decorations purchased far in 
advance. Supermarkets in Knoxville, 
Tenn., report mountains of potato chips 
carted away in the days before the 
game; fast-food franchises put on extra 
help to handle the halftime hamburger 
crush 

In the bars, especially those that fea- 
ture oversize screens, Super Sunday is 
boom time. In a restaurant/ discotheque 
hard by the U.C.L.A. campus, students 
have their choice of three seven-foot 
screens on three separate floors. In no- 
longer-teetotaling-on-the-Sabbath At- 
lanta, bar owners plan to discount 
drinks, hoping to lure patrons away from 
their home TV sets 


ost Americans, however, 

will do as Columnist Art 

Buchwald does, and watch 

the game with buddies. His 
car-pool gang, which faithfully treks to 
Redskin games and includes such no- 
tables as Jack Valenti and Joe Califa- 
no, gathers, says Buchwald, “because we 
want to be with close friends at that 
hour.” 

Indeed, it is tradition that most 
nourishes Super Bowl madness. It is the 
last big Sunday afternoon before the 
tube, the clocking in of the final mo- 
ments of the estimated 9 billion man- 
hours that Americans annually spend 
watching football on television. This 
Sunday, for example, Portland Attorney 
Jack Faust, his son Charlie and his 
friend Harry Johnston will drive 
through the city’s all-but-deserted 
streets to the home of Faust’s father to 
observe their rites. That is where they 
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settled into casually selected chairs ten 
years ago to eat hot dogs and watch the 
first Super Bowl. Now none of them ac- 
cept an invitation anywhere else on 
Super Bowl day. “I know that Dad, 
Charlie, Harry and I are going to be 
right there at the 50-yard line in front 
of Dad’s 23-inch screen, sitting in those 
same seats and eating hot dogs. Some 
things in life are habit forming, and the 
Super Bowl is one of them.” 

Lavish parties have become a habit 
too during Super Bowl week, the most 
extravagant being the N.F.L.’s own 
$100,000 press bash two nights before 
the game. This annual ritual has been 
held at such expansive sites as Hous- 
ton’s Astrodome and Miami's Hialeah 
race track and is attended by some 2,500 
revelers, among them a portion of the 
1,900 journalists accredited to cover 
the game 

All this swirling hoopla has its ra/- 
son d étre: a football game really will be 
played. Oddly enough, Super Bowl XI 
pits two teams desperately seeking to 
shed their reputations for losing the 
games that matter the most. Only one 
will. In secluded hotels and on practice 
fields carefully guarded against skulking 
spies from the other camp, the Minne- 
sota Vikings and Oakland Raiders are 
preparing for each other; they are far 
away from the pols and press, the ce- 
lebs and network salesmen who come 
to glory in the Super Bowl carnival 

From a spectator’s point of view, this 
could be one of the most exciting and 
wide-open Super Bowls ever—a_ break 
from the often anticlimactic, caution- 
bedeviled struggles that have so often 
made the contest less than super. The 
teams are unfamiliar with each other, 
the Vikings having played the Raiders 
only once (Minnesota won 24-16 in 
1973). Which strategies will work 
against the other team—and which will 
fail? Without previous experience 
against their opponents, coaches and 
quarterbacks tend to try a little of ev- 
erything, probing for weaknesses. Both 
teams have strong offenses and solid, but 
not overwhelming defenses; that makes 
taking some chances and moving the 
ball an inviting and logical tactic 

The Oakland Raiders are the Des- 
ignated Bad Boys of pro football. They 
are led by Al Davis, their onetime coach, 
now managing general partner, a man 
whose name can rightfully be preceded 
by the title “Master Schemer.” Depend- 
ing on whose ox is being gored, this 
means that he has smeared grease on 
uniforms to make slippery runners slip- 
perier still, or it means he had the good 
sense to do what no one had ever done 
—make a punter his No. | draft pick 
That is what he did in choosing Ray 
Guy in 1973. Asa result, Davis explains, 
“I don’t have to worry about a punter 
for ten years.” Indeed not, because Guy 
can boom the opposition into the hole 
each time the ball is snapped to him 
Guy not only kicks long (his career rec- 
ord for Oakland: 72 yds.), but he can 
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also put the ball down uncannily close 
to the other team’s goal line. He has 
more “touch” in his leg than most golf- 
ers find in a bag full of golf clubs; he 
can roll a punt like a chip shot or drop 
it dead like a wedge. His value against 
Minnesota? Probably as much as ten 
yards on each exchange of punts 


akland Coach John Madden is 
a bear of a man (250 Ibs.) and, 
on the sidelines, a volatile one 
He has patched up a 1976 team 
weakened by injuries, switching to a 
three linemen-four linebackers defense 
to compensate, and ably led his troops 
through an emotionally trying barrage 
of accusations: Oakland spent much of 
the fall under a cloud of charges of dirty 
play. It began in the season’s opening 
game, when Safetyman George Atkin- 
son decked Pittsburgh Receiver Lynn 
Swann, leaving Swann with a concus- 
sion. Steeler Coach Chuck Noll charged 
Atkinson with foul play, speaking dark- 
ly of a “criminal element in the N.F.L.” 
Hoping to cool things off, Commissioner 
Pete Rozelle fined Atkinson $1,500 and 
Noll $1,000. For his part, Atkinson 
slapped Rozelle and Noll with lawsuits 
charging defamation of character 
The Raiders sailed through the re- 
mainder of the season on a tide of law- 
suits,* late hits and—in a play-off game 


Including a $1 million libel suit that Atkinson 
slapped on an Oakland columnist 
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against the New England Patriots—dis- 
puted calls by officials. They left in their 
wake, in addition to Swann’s concussion, 
Patriots Tight End Russ Francis’ bro- 
ken nose and a host of battered, angry 
opponents. The Raiders’ explanation 
football is a game of aggression. Play- 
ing hard is not necessarily illegal. 

Such controversies have served to 
obscure the merits of the team, which 
among other things has pro football's 
longest winning streak: twelve straight 
In Kenny Stabler, the Raiders have a 
quarterback of stunning accuracy (a 
66.7% pass-completion record), seven 
years of experience and sound football 
sense. Stabler stands behind an almost 
impregnable wall of protection led by 
Tackle Art Shell and Guard Gene Up- 
shaw, his left arm ever cocked, “the 
Snake” ready to strike. Few quarter- 
backs have had a covey of receivers to 
rival Stabler’s. Wide Receiver Fred Bi- 
letnikoff, 33, works the sideline like a 
190-lb. Wallenda. His hands are liber- 
ally coated with Hold-Tite, but all the 
sticky goo in the world will not replace 
the 30 min. per day he spends tossing a 
football against a wall and snatching up 
the unpredictable rebounds. Cliff 
Branch, the other wide receiver, runs 
100 yds. in 9.3 sec., which seems to be 
9.3 sec. faster than Biletnikoff can cov- 
er the distance. But during his rookie 
year, Branch studied his teammate’s 
hands as if they were the Rosetta Stone, 
and the result is the surest-catching fast 
man in football. Balancing the act is 
Tight End Dave Casper, a big (225 Ibs.) 
all-pro who can block and run as well 
as catch. Oakland is basically a passing 
team, but has adequate running led by 
former Colgate Star Mark van Eeghen 
and six-year Veteran Clarence Davis. 

The Raider defense has undergone 
serious adjustments this season—three 
injured starters on the defensive line had 
to be replaced—but now appears at its 
best. A marauding secondary, led by At- 
kinson, plays helmet-rapping tight and 
tough. In that same style, Linebackers 
Ted Hendricks and Phil Villapiano are 
the match of any in the league. Defen- 
sive End Otis Sistrunk, he of the shaved 
head, is a fearsome, 280-Ib. spectacle for 
opposing backs to behold. The defen- 
sive unit has had to play well to keep 
up the winning streak: seven games were 
won by a touchdown or less 

The Raiders have been to the Super 
Bowl once, in 1968, and they lost that 
game to the Green Bay Packers. Since 
then they have compiled the best rec- 
ord in the N.F.L. (95-24-7), but they 
have been knocked out of the running 
six times in the play-offs. They are hun- 
gry: they are not afraid to hit—some say 
hurt—and they relish their style of tough 
football. Above all, they are not dull 

In contrast, the coolly professional 
Minnesota Vikings have earned their 
reputation as the “Icemen of the North.” 
They are led by Coach Bud Grant, who 
is sO emotionless that when cameras 
picked up a flicker of a smile on his face 
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during the play-off game with the Rams, 
TV commentators treated the phenom- 
enon as a major news event. Though the 
Vikings have been one of the most dom- 
inant teams in football in recent years 
(98-38-4 since 1967) and have made four 
trips to the Super Bowl (more than any 
other team), they have never won the 
Big Game. Win or lose, they have had 
a reputation for consistent behavior: no 
heaters or hand warmers on the bench 
—sub-zero weather or not—and always 
the stony, stoic faces. No feeling, pre- 
sumably, in heart as well as fingers. 

But that was before “going crazy.” 
A Bud Grant Viking team going any- 
where but to the frostbite ward is un- 
thinkable. Going crazy? Yet that is what 
has happened in the Minnesota locker 
room. Led by the team’s younger black 
players, going crazy is partly an in-house 
psych job, a bursting of the once 
dammed-up enthusiasm, locker-room 
slogans and shouts, but most of all a free- 
flowing expression of the emotions all 
athletes feel toward their teammates, 
their opponents and their game. 

Storming onto the field against the 
Redskins in the divisional play-offs, they 
blew George Allen's team out of the park 
with a burst of emotionally charged big- 
play football. The next week against the 
Rams, disbelieving fans saw Cornerback 
Nate Allen block a field goal attempt, al- 
lowing Teammate Bobby Bryant to 
scoop up the ball and run 90 yds. for a 
touchdown, a shock from which the 
Rams never recovered. The Vikings 
have blocked 15 kicks so far this year, 
the most in the league, something that 
happens only when a team is high on, 
and within, itself. 


ut the Vikings have more than 
raw enthusiasm going for them 
Start with Quarterback Fran 
Tarkenton (see box). Tarkenton 
wrought a permanent change in pro 
football when he came up as a scram- 
bling rookie in a strictly pocket-passer’s 
game. Now he is throwing to the best 
corps of catchers he has known in his ca- 
reer: Wide Receivers Ahmad Rashad 
and Sammy White and Running Back 
Chuck Foreman 
Foreman, the National Confer- 
ence’s Most Valuable Player this sea- 
son, is the compleat back. He blocks for 
Tarkenton and Running Mate Brent 
McClanahan, slips out of the backfield 
as a receiver (55 catches for 567 yds.) 
and is a devastating runner (1,155 yds.) 
His cuts are not as sharp as O.J. Simp- 
son's, but when he makes the small 
move, sometimes merely a slight lean, 
he seems to dematerialize, leaving 
would-be tacklers with nothing but 
handfuls of hope. Slender (6 ft. 2 in.. 
205 Ibs.) but strong, Foreman can push 
through the smallest crack in a defen- 
sive line. The Vikings’ offensive front. 
led by Old Pro Mick Tingelhoff, 36, con- 
sistently gives its backs the cracks they 
need. 
If the Vikings have a major weak- 
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ness, it is their defensive line and line- 
backers, both of whom are vulnerable 
to a rushing game. The Vikings ranked 
17th in rushing defense this season, af- 
ter finishing first in the league last year 
Defensive Linemen Carl Eller, 34, Alan 
Page, 31, and Jim Marshal, 39, dubbed 
the Purple People Eaters in their 
prime, are now a step slower. Still, when 
the time comes for the sack, they make 
it 

Fortunately for the Vikings, Oak- 
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land’s strength, its passing, must con- 
tend with the strongest part of the Min- 
nesota defense, the secondary. But even 
with that. the Raiders were a four-point 
favorite as they settled down to final 
practices. Only Minnesota’s cool might 
keep the Vikings from setting an un- 
enviable record: four Super defeats. 

But until Sunday at 12:30 p.m 
P.S.T.. in Pasadena, all is conjecture. 
Then a brand-new $41 N.F.L. football 
will be kicked high into the warm South- 


EMPERORS AND CLOWNS 


Back in the days when children 
could spell neither conglomerate nor 
Nielsen, we thought of sport as cour- 
age, competition and manliness. (We 
couldn't spell macho then either.) Show 
business was Jack Benny bellowing 
“Rochester!” and Mickey Rooney grop- 
ing toward Ann Rutherford, while Judge 
Hardy, secretly a dirty old man, fan- 
tasized from back of camera three. 

Now comes Super Bowl XI, eleven 
in the Vulgate, and the distinctions be- 
tween sports and show business ap- 
proach invisibility. The networks under- 
write both on the same artistic basis. 
How do they draw? What is the cost 
per 1,000 to the advertisers? Athletes 
and actors are interchangeable on com- 
mercials. O.J. Simpson earns $1 million 
for telling us what car to rent; Rex Har- 
rison earns $1 million for telling us what 
car to buy. Our old preoccupation with 
what Clark Gable was paid at Metro 
has been replaced by speculation on 
Francis Tarkenton’s net worth. Most 
significant, where the athlete once was 
an individual, scratching and drinking 
across a brevity of fame, the successful 
athlete today is both a person and a 
property. He moves not only in locker 
rooms, but with lawyers, agents and ac- 
countants, even as Steve McQueen. 

It is true that sport proceeds with- 
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out a script. My hunch is that Oakland 
will defeat Minnesota, but that is a 
hunch and nothing more. (Bet at your 
own risk.) It is true that the athlete, un- 
like the movie star, takes real risks. 
When his knee ligaments tear, his 
scream is agony, not acting. But our per- 
ception of such things is increasingly re- 
duced to a 19-in. picture tube. With its 
illimitable superficiality, television for- 
ever mingles illusion and reality. So our 
new perception of sport, and our chil- 
dren’s basic perception of sport, suggests 
that a game is one more TV drama, try- 
ing to be real, among the artificial peo- 
ple of commercials, who are also trying 
to be real. 

Illusion and reality, a fascination of 
Eliot and Camus, seemed a bit heavy to 
lay on Pete Rozelle the other day under 
the rosewood walls of his Park Avenue 
office. So I asked this most successful of 
sports commissioners if the National 
Football League was show business. 

“Sure,” Rozelle said, “but we prefer 
the word entertainment.” The answer 
made me blink. The old lords of sport in- 
sisted that their occupation was clean, 
godly and unique. “Entertainment is all 
we are,” Rozelle said easily. “Until 
Rhett and Scarlett, our Super Bowl last 
year had the highest rating ever. Eighty 
million viewers. What we do object to 
is constant psychoanalysis. Football is 
warlike. Football is violent.” The 
smooth features showed annoyance. 
“The game has nothing to do with war. 
Our league provides action entertain- 
ment, nothing less and nothing more.” 

. 

Pierre Cossette, an ebullient Holly- 
wood operative, is producing Super 
Night at the Super Bowl, which CBs will 
telecast live on Jan. 8. Cossette bills stars 
from sports and show business with al- 
phabetical impartiality: Johnny Bench, 
Lynda Carter, OJ. Simpson, John 
Wayne. “Talent is the common denom- 
inator,”’ Cossette says. 

Eighty blocks south of Rozelle’s 
rosewood, Cossette sat with Andy Wil- 
liams, the host for Super Night 11, at 
Windows On The World, an eyrie of a 
restaurant 107 floors above Manhattan 


PETE ROZELLE WITH SUPER TROPHY 


ern California air. More than 103,000 
people, jammed into the Rose Bowl’s cir- 
cular rows of seats, will roar in antic- 
ipation. Across the land, 30 million 
households will fall silent as television 
screens show a small figure hurrying to- 
ward a goal line nearly 100 yds. away 
The Vikings and Raiders will have 
seized the rapt attention of a nation. For 
one of the teams, and all its fans, Sun- 
day is going to be a long-remembered 
Super Day 


“| was playing golf with Jack Nick- 
laus and the Governor of Ohio,” Wil- 
liams said, “and thinking I'm with a 
Governor and a great athlete. Some peo- 
ple came round for my autograph. Now 
Nicklaus was thinking that he was play- 
ing with a name from show business and 
the Governor. The Governor was think- 
ing that he was golfing with a famous 
star and a great athlete. What a three- 
some. Nicklaus played the best golf.” 

Riding down in an elevator, Wil- 
liams broke into a soft-shoe routine, with 
lines from Buck ‘n’ Bubbles: 

Cossette: Do you know Lincoln's 
Gettysburg address? 

Williams: | didn’t know he'd moved 

The only other passenger was a del- 
egate to a New York beekeepers’ con- 
vention. He burped and tried to book 
Williams for a brunch the following day 
I thought, an entertainer can work in a 
closet. An athlete needs a fairway, a di- 
amond, a field. I thought, when this bee- 
keeper gets back to Elmira and tells his 
wife he saw Andy Williams do a soft 
shoe in an elevator, she will forbid him 
to drink again in the big city. 

Talk with a lawyer purged the eu- 
phoria. Robert Woolf, the successful 
sports attorney, used to find a purity in 
sport, which is not to say he was naive. 
“If you tell enough people in a press box 
your client played a great game,” he told 
me once, “some will write it, whether 
he did or not.” 

Between this gentle hustle of 1972 
and today, Woolf sees a disturbing trend. 
“The purity is gone,” he said, “with all 
the emphasis on endorsements and cra- 
zy contracts and contract jumping. As 
the athletes get bigger and richer, I wor- 
ry. Are they going to dominate sports 
with their own companies? Will they 
want to be the promoters?” 

That is something one might con- 
sider while watching Super Night I] and 
Super Bow! XI. Sports stars are young, 
sometimes heady with fame and often 
terrified lest it vanish. Jimmy Connors 
won half a dozen tennis classics invent- 
ed by his agent. But after we came to 
know Connors well on television, he was 
no longer much of a hero. He and his 
agent then split. The trend toward the 
athlete as superhero may work for a few, 
but carried too far it will self-destruct. 
The stars themselves, not Louis B. May- 
er, killed the star system in Hollywood. 
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~ Why doyou - 


smoke? 


| With what you've been hearing about smoking these days, you probably 
wonder sometimes why you smoke atall. 

Yet you enjoy it. 

Because smoking a cigarette can be one of those rare and pleasurable 
moments. 

And the chances are you don’t want to give up any of that. 

Which brings us to Vantage. 

Vantage is the cigarette for people who don’t entertain the idea of giving 
up cigarettes because they find cigarettes too entertaining. 

Vantage is the cigarette for people who have come to realize that most 
cigarettes that give them the flavor they want also give them a lot of the ‘tar’ 
and the nicotine that they may not want. = 

Vantage is the cigarette for people who've 
found that most low ‘tar’ cigarettes don’t give them 
anything at all. | 

The thing that makes Vantage special is that 


its filter is based on a new design concept that gives eet 
smokers the flavor of a full-flavor cigarette without IVI 


anywhere near the ‘tar’and nicotine. am VANTAGE [bie 
N & — MENTHOL ‘tar; 
he. 





VANTAGE 


So 
| 
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ow we don't want to suggest O38 ine 
that Vantage is the lowest ‘tar’ and > 
nicotine cigarette you'll find. 
| It isn't. 
But it probably is the lowest one 
that will give you enjoyment. 
And that’s why you smoke. Right? 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. FILTER: 11 mg. “tar’, 0.7 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL. 11 mg. "tar". 
0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report APR. ‘76. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 











SMOKE DETECTOR TAKEN APART: TOGETHER THEY MAKE 85 DECIBELS 


Hot Item: A Life-Saving Squawk 


The ancient Romans kept geese on 
their Capitoline hill to cackle alarm in 
the event of attack by night. For mod- 
ern Americans, fire is nighttime’s most 
dreaded foe—yet relatively few house- 
holds are equipped with smoke detec- 
tors, the contemporary early-warning 
birds. 

About 7,000 people in the U.S. are 
killed by residential fires each year 

~75% of them during the night. Up 
to 60% of those lives might have been 
spared by smoke alarms, safety experts 
contend. Says Richard Strother, asso- 
ciate administrator of the Commerce 
Department’s National Fire Prevention 
and Control Administration: “We be- 
lieve they're the single most effective 
piece of equipment ever devised to pre- 
vent fire deaths.” 

The 89% Chance. The alarm 
sounds a deafening, 85-decibel squawk 
even before fire has actually broken out 

smoke from a nearby overdone roast 
can set it off. Easy to install, the bowl- 
shaped sensors can be simply plugged 
into house current. Even better, some 
are powered by batteries, these gen- 
erally last a year and chirp insistently 
when they are running down. Smoke 
sleuths can be used in conjunction with 
heat detectors (cost: $100 plus for a 
complete system). Heat detectors are 
slower to sound a smoke alarm and 
are used mainly in closed areas such 
as basements and garages, where a quick 
heat buildup is likely. Says Fire Marshall 
Rex Jordon of Olympia, Wash.: “Heat 
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detectors are fine if you want to spend 
the money. But if you’re on a limited 
income, I would recommend just a 
smoke detector.” The reason: most fire 
victims die from asphyxiation, not 
burns. 

A federally sponsored study of 
the “chance of escape after alarm” in 
several deliberately ignited homes 
showed that one heat sensor in every 
room provided only an 11% escape po- 
tential, while one smoke detector at 
each level of the house gave an 89% 
chance of escape. Many states and 
cities now require smoke detectors in 
all houses and apartments before they 
are sold or resold. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will not approve a VA or FHA 
new housing loan unless the structure 
has detectors; Montgomery County, 
Md., will require all homes to be 
equipped with the sensors by July 1, 
1978. Most new mobile homes have 
come equipped with the devices since 
1973. Some major casualty underwriters 
give a 2% rebate on insurance pre- 
miums to households where the smoke 
warners are installed. 

Home smoke detectors were first 
marketed in quantity only three years 
ago, but they are already a red-hot in- 
dustry. Last year some 4 million were 
sold, and sales are expected to increase 
by 50% in 1977. The prices for various 
models range from $25 to $45 and are 
dropping fast among the 80 to 100 ri- 
val brand-name distributors. Smoke 
detectors work either through photo- 





electric cells or an ionization device,” 
but fire officials generally agree that 
there is minimal difference in effec- 
tiveness between the two. They also 
warn that the occupants’ chances of 
escape from a burning dwelling rest 
ultimately on a prearranged exit plan 
well understood by all family members 

Still, like the Romans’ feathered 
friends, the smokeys can help assure a 
restful night. A Los Angeles fireman 
who bought several battery-powered 
smoke detectors for his home put 
them unopened in the basement. Later 
that night they all erupted in wild 
ululation. A fire had started. The fam- 
ily survived 


Odds & Trends 


His Master’s Voice. Just about any dog 
owner can be a do-it-yourself Doctor 
Dolittle and learn to converse with his 
pet. So maintains Dr. Michael Fox, an 
English-educated veterinarian, author 
and psychologist. In a record called Dog- 
talk ($5.95), Fox explains that dogs can 
comprehend about 40 words. As for the 
owners, they can be trained to compre- 
hend their pets’ arfs, hahrs and whoo- 
whoos. “Right now,” he says, “your dog 
probably understands you better than 
you understand it.” Other Foxy insights 
why a dog likes to smell bad (it’s a sta- 
tus symbol); why it chews up the fur- 
niture (it could be jealousy); what a stare 


*Despite charges by Ralph Nader’s Health Re- 
search Group that ionization devices expose users 
to radiation danger, the National Bureau of Stan 
dards and the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
both report they pose no threat 





DR. FOX CONVERSING WITH SHEEP DOG 
Arts, hahrs and whoo-whoos. 
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More top new 
best sellers to 
choose from: 


9621 LOVEY: AVERY 
SPECIAL CHILD 
Mary MacCracken ($7 95) 


0778 DANGEROUS SEA 
CREATURES 
Thomas Helm ($9.95) 


1305 LONG AFTER MIDNIGHT 
Ray Bradbury ($7 95) 


1578 THE BOYS FROM BRAZIL 
Ira Levin ($8.95) 


1867 GONE WITH THE WIND 
Margaret Mitchell ($8.95) 


1875 MAKING ENDS MEET 
Barbara Howar ($8.95) 


2097 THE DAY BEFORE 
SUNRISE 
Thomas Wiseman ($8 95) 


2642 BABY AND CHILD CARE 
Completely Revised and 
Updated for Today's Parents 
Or. Benjamin Spock ($10.00) 


5033 THE SESAME STREET 
12 3 STORYBOOK 

($3.95) 

5629 SARABAND FOR TWO 
SISTERS 

Philippa Carr ($8.95) 


6700 COMPLETE BASIC BOOK 
OF HOME DECORATING 
Edited by Willam E. Hague 
($12.95) 


7054 THE FAMILY LEGAL 
ADVISOR 


Alice K HelmLi B10 
($9.95) 


7591 THE NEW YORK TIMES 
INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK 
Craig Claiborne ($20.00) 


8086 THE SUMMER DAY 
IS DONE 
RT. Stevens ($8.95) 


8102 DIARY OF A PIGEON 
WATCHER 
Doris Schwerin ($8.95) 


8292 HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
IN WALL STREET 
Lours Rukeyser ($7 95) 


8557 CURTAIN & THE 
MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR 

AT STYLES 

Agatha Christie 

Combined Pub. ed. ($15.90) 


9001 JENNIE—LADY 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
Peregrine Churchill & 
Julian Mitchell ($8.95) 


9035 THE CHOIRBOYS 
Joseph Wambaugh ($8 95) 


pap Uae} realest 
ema ry wath 
Richard Durham ($10.95) 


0240 SERPICO 
Peter Maas ($7 95) 


9654 COME, TELL ME HOW 
YOU LIVE 

Agatha Christie Mallowan 
($8.95) 


9670 THE TALISMAN 
John Godey ($8.95) 


9894 THE PROPHET 
Kahlil Gibran ($5 00) 
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MARTI HOUGH SPEAKING UP 
Only 25% nice. 


signifies (a threat: do not stare back) 
and what it means when its tail wags 
stiffly (possibly hostility) 


Rip-Off. Fashion designers like to 
stamp their initials on just about every- 
thing from blankets to blouses. The lat- 
est product to sport a chichi monogram 
is a line of toilet paper imprinted with 
the initials GD. The logo closely resem- 
bles Gucci's famed trademark, GD. But 
the initials signify nothing, insists Dawn 
Steele, whose Manhattan-based Entre- 
preneuse Enterprises is marketing the 
rolls for $3.50 a pair. Whatever GD real- 
ly stands for (gross cuteness?), E.E.’s rip- 
off is a sellout in the New York City 
area. The tissue issue will soon reach 
the West Coast, where Steele already has 
at least one patron: Frank Sinatra, who 
received eight dozen rolls for Christmas 


So There! In this age of unbleeped can- 
dor, there still are many people too tim- 
orous to speak up when they are irri- 
tated, infuriated or infatuated. Coming 
to the rescue of this legion of the tongue- 
tied is an outfit called Speak Up Ser- 
vice. Located in a Chicago suburb, it per- 
forms the John 
communicating the good or bad news 
by phone. Started by Housewife Marti 
Hough, 30, after she finished an eight- 
week assertiveness training course, the 
surrogate service (312-246-5040) will 
phone your message to a boss or a beau 
an alimony-delinquent husband or an 
unloving wife. Only 25% of her com- 
muniqués are nice, says Mrs. Hough 
adding: “Most people have difficulty get- 
ting their point across on sensitive Is 
sues. They know what they want to say 
but can’t bring themselves to say it’ 
Cost: $5 a call, plus long-distance charg- 
es. No breathers, please 
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Five reasons to 
get into exciting 


Vivitar has created a tremendous 
value — System 35. It's a single pack- 
age that has everything you need to 
take sharp, beautiful pictures. High 
quality at a reasonable price. Your 
Vivitar dealer will show you how much 
money the System 35 can save you. 


1 Vivitar 220/SL 35mm 

camera with accurate through- 
the-lens metering, famous Copal 
square shutter and a professional black 
finish. The camera has a fast Vivitar 
50mm f1.8 lens, and can use hundreds 
of lenses and other accessories 


Vivitar Automatic Elec- 

tronic flash delivers perfect 
exposure from 2 to 10 feet auto- 
matically. Hundreds of flashes for 
about 1¢ a flash 


3 Vivitar Automatic 135mm 
2.8 lens, perfect for portraits 
sports, and any photography where 





| you want that larger image 


35mm photography...Now. 





VIVITAR 
SYSTEM 35. 






THE 35MM BUY Of THE YEAR 


L Vivitar 2X tele converter 
transforms the 50mm lens into 
a 100mm and the 135mm into a 
fabulous 270mm. Gives you full-frame 
close-ups and lets you reach out for 
dramatic shots when you cannot get 
close to the subject 


tie Vivitar Enduro case 
designed to carry the whole 
system conveniently. This tough, 
special case is made for the action 
esenciaiion contoured to the body. 
y Ponder Scent, Inc 


Santa Monica 





Vivitar 
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Departing from her usual practice 
of zinging brash, hostile questions at 
world leaders, Italian Journalist Oriana 
Fallaci has turned philosopher-novelist 
Her new book, Letter to a Child Never 
Born, to be published in English next 
month by Simon & Schuster, is the 
monologue of a nameless, husbandless 
professional delivered to her unborn 
child. The baby dies in the womb, but 
not before its mother probes her own 
motives for childbearing and the infant's 
right to be born. “This is a story about 
a doubt, the biggest of all—whether or 
not to bring a human being into the 
world,” says Fallaci, 46. Is the icono- 
clast revealing her own sphinxlike self? 
Hardly. According to Fallaci, Letter is 
not True Confessions: “1 have experi- 
enced unfulfilled maternity once,” she 
says, “but it is not my story.” Though 
the book is stridently feminist, the Ital- 
ian version is a bestseller among both 
sexes. Skeptical as ever, Fallaci conced- 
ed that her book was a hit “only when I 
saw it in the hands of taxi drivers.” 

a 

“IT always feel the best way to doa 
story is to get involved.” says Jim Hartz, 
traveling co-host of the Today show 
Which is why he allowed A.L. Blanton, 
mayor of Plains, Ga., to do a Samson 
number on Hartz’s hair. Since the pro- 
tean Blanton also works as a barber 
—and local air traffic controller—Hartz 
figured one way to conduct an interview 
with the mayor was under the clippers 
When Hartz got back home to New 
York, his regular hair stylist flipped his 
lid, condemning the job as “lopsided” 
and pointing out “there was a big hunk 
of hair missing on the right side.” Joked 


he: “What would have happened if the 
interview had taken place in an air con- 
trol tower?” Getting wind of the com- 
ments. Blanton sniffed: “It doesn’t both- 
er me a bit, when I consider the source 
is some New York Yankee.” 
s 

When she was a child, Isabella Ros- 
sellini made up her mind not to be an ac- 
tress like Mommy or a film director like 
Daddy. She wanted to be a circus ring- 
master. Now, at age 24, the daughter of 
Ingrid Bergman and Roberto Rossellini 
is still hung up on rings—only these 
house a different breed of cat. As a re- 
porter for Italian television, Isabella has 


just finished interviewing 40 U.S. boxers 


including Muhammad Ali, Joe Frazier, 
Sugar Ray Robinson and Joe Lovis—for 
an upcoming six-hour special on the his- 
tory of the sport. “I used to think box- 
ers were all big muscle but no brain. It 
isn't true,” burbles the ringside report- 


ARTUR TE 





REPORTER ROSSELLINI ROLLS WITH THE PUNCHES 


er. Signorina Rossellini is also a New 


York correspondent for a weekly Ital- 
ian news show and often turns for point- 


ers to Stepsister Pia Lindstrom, an NBC 
correspondent. The final judgment 
comes from Father Roberto, who watch- 
es Isabella on the air in Rome and as- 
sesses her performances. Says Isabella 
“I hate to take orders from home, but 
he’s a damn good director.” 
. 

“His hair is dyed, his teeth are 
capped, his middle is girdled, his voice 
is a husk and his eyes film over with 
glassy impersonality,” So reads the de- 
scription of Elvis Presley at age 40 in 
The Rolling Stone Illustrated History of 
Rock & Roll. Rock musicians are stoned 
with praise and putdowns in this new 
anthology (Random House; $19.95). El- 
ton John is called “a pudgy robot” who 





JOPLIN & MITCHELL: VULNERABLE CREAM PUFF & GIDDY ROMANTIC 
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IN ALLINTERVIEW 


is “an object of pubescent sexual fan- 
tasy.” Singer-Songwriter Joni Mitchell, 
writes Contributor Janet Maslin, did not 
recognize her “giddy romanticism” un- 
til she had recorded six albums. As for 
Janis Joplin, who died in 1970 of a drug 
overdose, Writer Ellen Willis notes that 
her revolt against conventional feminin- 
ity “dovetailed with a stereotype—the 
ballsy, one-of-the-guys chick who is a 
needy, vulnerable cream puff under- 
neath.” Besides such quarrying of rock 
egos, the book signifies that the subject 
itself has finally grown respectable: the 
anthology’s giant glossy cover is canni- 
ly designed to grace the coffee table 
2 

Actor Lee Marvin, 52, shoots up the 
Wild West in style, but he lost his first 
showdown with the California Supreme 
Court. Marvin's legal troubles began 
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MARVIN & MICHELLE BEFORE THE BIG SPLIT 


when his ex-roommate filed suit against 
him. Her claim: the two made an oral 
agreement to share all property accu- 
mulated during the time they lived to- 
gether (1964-70). Michelle Triola Mar- 
vin, as she calls herself, demanded that 
the actor ante up a solid million—in- 
cluding shares in film rights, a home in 
Malibu, and an island in the South Pa- 
cific. Though Marvin denied that such 
an agreement was ever made, the Cal- 
ifornia court ruled in favor of his 36- 
year-old ex. The landmark decision, 
handed down last week, states that co- 
habitation without marriage gives both 
parties the right to share property if they 
separate. Said Michelle's lawyer, Mar- 
vin Mitchelson: “This decision will open 
up the courthouse door to everyone liv- 
ing together.’ The door better be revolv- 
ing. According to surveys in California, 


there are more people in the 21-to-30 
age group in the state living together 
than are actually married 
a 

The paunch may protrude a bit far- 
ther stage front, but otherwise Tevye the 
milkman hasn't changed much since 
Zero Mostel created the role in 1964 
Fiddler on the Roof, the longest-running 
show on Broadway (nearly eight years) 
is back from its Diaspora, and Mostel, 
61, is again playing the part like a hy- 
perthyroid zeppelin. Why did Mostel re- 
turn to Anatevka? “Greed!” he bellowed 
at an opening-night party last week at 
Manhattan’s Tavern on the Green, 
where he Zeroed in on friends and 
tugged at a lady's bouffant wig. Wife 
Kate finally got him settled down for a 
midnight supper and sighed: “I have 
only one more opening night left in me.” 
Her mate was an ecumenical pain dur- 
ing the pre-Broadway road tour. Ex- 





iff | 1 WAN 
ZERO AND KATE BACKSTAGE 


plained Kate: “He would walk up the 
aisles and people would say, ‘God bless 
you.’ He began to feel like the Pope.” 

. 

As the zany, therapy-hopping young 
wife in the popular French export Cou- 
sin, Cousine, Actress Marie-France Pi- 
sier is coming across as a dark-haired 
Carole Lombard. Off-camera, Pisier 
holds a master’s degree in law and is 
called Marie-Pensée (Thinking-Marie) 
by her fellow French film star, Jean- 
Paul Belmondo. Eager to be known in 
the U.S. as a serious actress as well as co- 
medienne, Pisier is now in Hollywood 
filming Sidney Sheldon’s melodrama 
The Other Side of Midnight. Her role 
an actress on trial for murder. Pisier es- 
pecially likes speaking English for a 
change. Says Thinking-Marie: “You use 
fewer facial muscles.” 
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This is the year Ford Motor 
than ever to make their 


See these holes? 
This is where aluminized wax goes in 7 
... to keep rust out. 7 
Zincrometal™ steel. 
We use a lot of it. ‘Cause 



























Where salt and 









You can‘ tell by looking at ‘em, but every 
1977 Ford, Mercury and Lincoln has more rust a 
protection than any cars Ford Motor Company has 
ever built. It's true. ...cause a Cosby dont lie. 

First thing, they're still using lots of galvanized 
steel. And rust resistant Zincrometal* steel. 
Lots of it. Cause rust hates it. 

And when the whole body's built, they spray 4 
it with primer paint. Or, it gets dunked in a tub 
of primer paint. ..where the body gets an electrical 
charge that's positive ...and the primer gets a 
negative charge. 

Zap! Metal grabs hold of primer paint and 
hangs on. Like a magnet! 

Then ...on go vinyl sealers. Sprayed into 

—s ; little seams and joints 

where rust likes 
to sneak in 


< 


mud like to hide 


on’ eat away at metal ...on go vinyl sealers. 





Company has done more 
cars rust resistant. 





ZAP! 
It's how metal grabs paint and hangs on 
like a magnet. 
See the holes in the doors? They're to poke But this is the year Ford Motor Company's done 
wands into ...to spray water-resistant aluminized more than ever to make their cars rust resistant. 
wax inside door panels and other hard-to-get-at It's true. 


acrylic enamel. 
Now listen, the completely rust proof car hasn't 
been built yet... by anybody. 


places. Then... it's all wrapped up in 3 coats of tough 3 


é It's simple. Ford wants 
~~ tobe your car company. 





x Ls _ 
Every car gets 3 coats of tough acrylic enamel on top of the primer. 
This Granada wears more paint than my Aunt Flossie. 











Banking on a Novel Approach 


Moviemakers have been doing it for 
decades. First buy a bestselling novel— 
something long and juicy, maybe, like 
Gone With the Wind. Then hire sea- 
soned scriptwriters, a cast of stars, and 
put it all on the screen. Presto! Book- 
store sales become box office receipts. 

Now the Hollywood method has 
come to the home screen and quickly 
grown into a full-fledged entertainment 
movement. TV versions of Taylor Cald- 
well’s Captains and the Kings, Arthur 
Hailey’s The Moneychangers and Anton 
Myrer’s Once an Eagle have been aired 
in the past few months, and at least a 
dozen more books are moving from the 
bestseller lists onto the tube. 

Among the more ambitious efforts 
will be ABC’s twelve-hour serialization 
of Alex Haley's Roots, scheduled to 
start on Jan. 23. A semifictional his- 
tory, Roots traces Haley’s ancestry from 
Kunta Kinte, a Mandinka African 
youth captured by slave traders in 1767. 
ABC has invested more than $6 million 
in the production, which will be tele- 
vised over eight consecutive evenings 
—a scheduling experiment matched 
only by ABC’s coverage of the 1976 
Summer Olympics 

The series stretches from Kinte’s 
African boyhood through his offspring’s 
torturous rise from slavery in America 
Unglamorized and at times disturbingly 
stark, Roots features Cicely Tyson as 
Kinte’s mother, Maya Angelou as his 
grandmother, John Amos as Kinte in 
middle age, and Ben Vereen as his 
grandson. Kinte as a teen-ager will be 
portrayed by LeVar Burton, 19, a U.S.C 
sophomore and acting novice. To give 
the somber story line additional star 
power, such big names as Lorne Greene, 
Lloyd Bridges, Chuck Connors, O.J 
Simpson, Leslie Uggams and Doug Mc- 
Clure will appear in small roles 

British Beginnings. This sort of 
generational drama, though in tamer 
form, has long been a staple of British 
television in series like The Forsyte Saga 
and, more recently, The Pallisers. The 
latter, based on the novels of Anthony 
Trollope and starring Emmy Winner 
Susan Hampshire, will begin on PBS sta- 
tions in the US. this month. The big 
three American networks did not show 
much interest in this approach until 
last February, when ABC gambled $5.5 
million on a twelve-part adaptation of 
Irwin Shaw's Rich Man, Poor Man 
Shaw’s saga of self-made Millionaire 
Rudy Jordache and his black-sheep 
brother eventually collected 23 Emmy 
nominations and helped boost ABC past 
its network rivals 

“Rich Man, Poor Man was really the 
start,” concedes Paul Monash, who pro- 
duced Carrie for the movies before join- 


HAMPSHIRE IN THE PALLISERS 


ing CBS last October. After a late start, 
his network bought up the TV rights to 
John Dean’s Blind Ambition, John Her- 
sey’s The Wall and Jacqueline Susann’s 
Valley of the Dolls. NBC has kept pace 
with series plans for Seventh Avenue, by 
Norman Bogner, and Wheels, by Ar- 
thur Hailey. Not resting on its ratings, 
ABC has hired Roots Producer Stan Mar- 
gulies for a ten-hour version of Hawaii, 
by James Michener. Washington, a se- 
ries based on John Ehrlichman’s roman 
a clef. The Company, has already gone 
before the cameras with Actors Jason 
Robards and Robert Vaughn. 

Better Billing. For authors, televi- 
sion no longer rates second billing after 
the movies. The Rich Man, Poor Man 
series made a believer of Irwin Shaw 
by generating sales of 4 million RMPM 
paperbacks. Convinced of Roots’ prom- 
ise, the network bought Haley’s manu- 
script before it was even completed 
“Alex Haley’s dream was that his book 
would be made into a movie,” says Roots 
Producer Margulies. “He agreed to tele- 
vision for two reasons. He could see 
more of his book on the screen, and tele- 
vision can reach the greatest number of 
people.” 

With the networks investing $3 mil- 
lion to $6 million in each of the series, 
the result has been glossier productions, 
higher salaries—and a greater attraction 
for movie actors. “It offers a chance for 
a respectable actor to do a TV role that 
you can deepen and broaden,” says Cin- 
ema Veteran Christopher Plummer, 
who starred opposite Kirk Douglas in 
The Moneychangers. “ Also, it doesn’t tie 
you down over two years like a regular 
series.” 

Television still has not nabbed big- 
ger box office draws like Warren Beat- 
ty, who turned down $500,000 to por- 
tray Howard Hughes in a CBS four- 
parter. But the trend is clear. Says NBC 
Vice President Joseph Taritero: “The 
big stars will have to listen. There is just 
no limit to what a network will pay if 
they want someone.” 

There may be a limit, however, to 
the networks’ imaginations. Having ex- 
hausted the subplots of Irwin Shaw’s 
novel, ABC has returned with its own ver- 
sion, titled Rich Man, Poor Man— Book 
I]. As a regular weekly series, it shows 
signs of ossifying into familiar soap- 
opera motifs of familial rivalry and spicy 
infidelity. If the networks fail with Roots 
Hawaii and the more imaginative books, 
they will surely fall back on formulas 
that worked in the past. Literary pot- 
boilers will turn into just another genre 
of televised pap. “They'll do it, and 
they'll do it well, and then they'll do it 
over again,” says Actor Plummer. “And 
then, of course, it will explode.” 
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Hard aground on Nantucket shoals (above), 
the battered Argo Merchant is torn in half 
by the pounding of heavy seas (below). 


The result: a more than 100-mile-long oil 
slick spreading across the Atlantic (left). 














Oil ls Pouring on Troubled Waters 


In the storm-tossed waters off Mass- 
achusetts last week, 7.6 million gal. of 
oil slid slowly seaward. In the Delaware 
River, southwest of Philadelphia, 134,- 
000 more gal. of deadly goo spread to- 
ward rich tidal marshes. In Los Ange- 
les, the wreck of a blast-shattered tanker 
still lay smoldering at its berth. Sudden- 
ly, on East Coast and West, the US. 
was undergoing an ordeal by oil. 

The disasters began more than two 
weeks ago, when the Liberian-flag tank- 
er Argo Merchant, well off course, ran 
hard aground on the Nantucket shoals, 
a well-charted section of the sea just 
southeast of Nantucket Island. After a 
week’s battering by wind and waves, the 
640-ft. ship began breaking up, spilling 
its entire cargo into the frigid Atlantic. 
Immediately endangered were not only 
the sandy strands of Nantucket and 
Cape Cod but also the rich fishing 
grounds of Georges Bank. Shortly after 
the Argo Merchant grounding, another 
Liberian ship, the Sansinena, exploded 
in Los Angeles harbor with a blast that 
‘rattled windows for miles and killed at 
least five people (four crewmen are still 
missing). 

“Heavy Traffic. Last week two more 
accidents occurred. Another Liberian 
tanker, the Daphne, ran aground off 
Puerto Rico and still another, the Olym- 
pic Games, grounded and suffered a hull 
puncture during a docking maneuver at 
Marcus Hook, Pa. Moving downstream 
in a slick 32 miles long, its cargo seeped 
into marshes, coating wintering water- 
fowl with a sticky layer of oil that mat- 
ted their feathers and robbed them of 
their insulating properties. Tens of thou- 
sands of birds were endangered. 

Because the catastrophes were clus- 
tered so closely, their drama was height- 
ened. But they may be only a sample of 
things to come. The transportation of 
oil by sea has increased enormously in 
the years since World War II, and oil 
tankers, once a little-noticed breed of 
ship, now constitute more than half of 
the world’s merchant-ship tonnage. In 
USS. ports, tanker traffic has increased 
proportionately as the nation has turned 
heavily to imports to meet its growing 
thirst for fuel. In 1966 the U.S. import- 
ed 940 million bbl. of oil and petroleum 
products. Now nearly three times as 
much is arriving in U.S. ports—about 
300 million gal. a day. 

Oil pollution can only increase. Of 
the estimated 5 million tons of oil 
dumped into the oceans annually, tank- 
ers—partly by deliberately flushing 
cargo tanks before reloading—account 
for nearly one-third. This figure is sure 
to rise. 

In 1950 a tanker of 28,000 tons was 
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considered so impressive that Britain's 
Princess Margaret formally launched it. 
By 1960, tankers of more than 100,000 
tons were becoming commonplace. Now 
the supertankers make the 18,743-ton 
Argo Merchant seem like a skiff by com- 
parison. Over 30% of the world’s tanker 
fleet consists of ships with capacities of 
over 200,000 tons. Japan’s Globtik Tokyo 
(length: 1,243 ft.; draft: 91 ft. 11 in.) can 
carry a whopping 476,292 tons. The haz- 
ards such ships pose are correspondingly 
enormous (see box). 

Fortunately, major accidents involv- 
ing tankers have been infrequent, but 
those that do occur are spectacular. The 
Liberian ship Torrey Canyon spilled over 


30 million gal. of oil when it went 
aground off England’s Cornwall coast 
in 1967. The Metula dumped about 16 
million gal. of Persian Gulf crude when 
it grounded in 1974 in the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, polluting an area where Charles 
Darwin had gone ashore more than a 
century earlier to study animals and 
plants. The Jacob Maersk lost or burned 
some 26 million gal. when it exploded 
off Portugal in 1975. 

The effects of such spills remain to 
be fully determined. Little long-term 
damage seems to have resulted from the 
Torrey Canyon disaster; indeed, the most 
serious effects on marine organisms have 
been blamed not on the oil but on the de- 
tergents used to disperse it. Spills closer 
to shore can have much more dramatic 
effects. Large numbers of fish, shellfish, 
crustaceans and marine worms were 
killed almost immediately when a barge 


capsized and spilled over 200,000 gal. 
of oil into Buzzards Bay, off Falmouth, 
Mass., in 1969. Eighteen months later, 
scientists from Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution reported that the oil 
was still spreading along the bottom at 
40-ft. depths, covering more than 5,000 
acres offshore and polluting 500 acres 
of tidal rivers and marshes. 

Ecological Hazard. No scientists 
are willing to forecast the effects of the 
oil now spreading seaward from the 
Argo Merchant. Most believe that if the 
globs of oil, called oilbergs because most 
of their mass is below the surface, con- 
tinue to move east, the damage will be 
held to a minimum. But shifting winds 





could still bring the oil ashore, fouling 
beaches and causing massive ecological 
damage. The spill has already driven 
hundreds of sea birds ashore, bedraggled 
and helpless. The oil could also threat- 
en humpback whales, which migrate 
through the affected area, and imperil 
the already endangered gray seals that 
winter off Nantucket. But of greatest 
concern is the threat to the Massachu- 
setts fishing industry, which employs 
some 30,000 men and has been slowly 
coming back after a long period of eco- 
nomic depression. “We fear damage will 
be long-lasting and pervasive,” said 
Governor Michael Dukakis in a letter 
requesting federal aid for his state’s fish- 
ermen. The fishermen’s reaction was 
even stronger: a class-action suit for $60 
million in damages has been filed 
against the Argo Merchant's owners on 
behalf of twelve groups of fishermen. 
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Stee 
TANKER LEAKING OIL IN THE DELAWARE 
Seems to be time to get tough. 


Cleaning up oil spills is still very 
much a developing science. Such devices 
as booms to contain spilled oil and vac- 
uum cleaners that suck it off the sur- 
face may work fairly well in the quiet 
waters of harbors or slow-flowing riv- 
ers. But the open ocean poses all but in- 
superable problems. Coast Guardsmen 
lost $200,000 worth of equipment when 
stormy seas forced them to abandon at- 


ENVIRONMENT 


tempts to take off the Argo Merchant's 
cargo. The pounding waves rendered 
booms useless and stymied the Coast 
Guard's attempts to set the oil on fire 
Efforts to prevent spills seem to be 
equally ineffective. The U'S. is doing a 
decent job of regulating American flag- 
ships. mandating such things as crew 
qualifications and training, navigational 
and safety equipment. But it has done lit- 
tle to regulate foreign ships, many of 
which are registered in Liberia and Pan- 
ama to avoid U.S. or European taxes, 
wage scales and expensive—hence prof- 
it-cutting—regulations on crews and 
equipment. Liberia, which has no nat- 
ural harbor, has the world’s largest tank- 
er tonnage—with some of its ships 
American-owned. Such ships and their 
crews frequently fail to meet adequate 
safety standards. The Argo Merchant, 
for example, was involved in 18 “inci- 
dents” —including two previous ground- 
ings—before the Nantucket disaster 
Her captain since June, Georgios Pa- 
padopoulos, 43, admitted at a hearing 
last week that his ship carried no LOR- 
AN (long-range navigation) equipment 
His gyrocompass, he said, was not be- 
ing used just prior to the accident be- 
cause it was six degrees off. and the 
helmsman was steering by magnetic 
compass. He himself had not had an ac- 
curate fix on his position for more than 
15 hours. Even if he had known his po- 


Tomorrow's Disaster: ‘Gigantic’ 


As long as the Empire State Build- 
ing is tall, the ships in the new gener- 
ation of supertankers are nothing if not 
impressive. But are they safe? Not ac- 
cording to Noél Mostert, a South Af- 
rican—born journalist. In his 1974 best- 
seller Supership, Mostert warned that 
these brobdingnagian tankers were ac- 
cidents looking for places where they 
could happen. Nothing since then has 
altered his gloomy prediction. At his 
new home in Tangier, Mostert told TIME 
last week 

“The sort of accidents that have 
been happening to small ships will in 
the future be happening to the very big- 
gest ships, the so-called VLCCs (very 
large crude carriers). We may confident- 
ly expect a rising rate of major big-ship 
disasters in the decade ahead. 

“VLCCs were initially built without 
any experience or any attempt to really 
understand what was involved in such 
sizes. There have been improvements, 
but the fundamental structural problem 
of the ships is unchanged. For example. 
a VLCC must be able to steam through a 
monsoon one week, subantarctic storms 
off the Cape of Good Hope the next, 
pass through the tropics, then the Bis- 
cay or North Atlantic coast gales. These 
subject its great length to severe hog- 
ging and sagging, with its broad decks 


constantly subjected to the weight of tre- 
mendous quantities of sea water because 
of the low freeboard of the loaded ship 

“Among other stresses and strains 
are those that occur when a vessel that 
was empty a few hours before has up to 


up 


sition, he might still have been in trou- 
ble. The water current charts he was 
using were November's, not Decem- 
ber’s, an important difference 

Environmentalists have used the ac- 
cidents to call again for action to con- 
trol the risks posed by oil carriers, and 
they are urging the US. to adopt strict- 
er tanker regulations. Some charge that 
the Coast Guard has ample authority 
under the Ports and Waterways Safety 
Act of 1972 to upgrade the standards of 
foreign ships entering U.S. waters, and 
accuse the service of moving too slowly 
to use this power. “The Coast Guard has 
been almost negligent,” claims Jeffrey 
Knight, legislative director for Friends 
of the Earth. “It has been since 1972, 
and that’s a long time to twiddle your 
thumbs.” Environmental Protection ad- 
ministrator Russell Train is more char- 
itable. Says he: “I think the Coast Guard 
is essentially conservative.” 

Rear Admiral William Benkert, 
chief of the Coast Guard's Office of Mer- 
chant Vessel Safety, indignantly denies 
the environmentalists’ charges. “We 
haven't been sitting on our dead ass,” 
he protests. But someone is. The U.S 
has yet to ratify the liability convention 
adopted by the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization in 
1969. Congress has yet to see the Ad- 
ministration’s bill carrying out IMCO’s 
1973 convention on ocean pollution. Nor 


200,000 tons of oil suddenly poured 
aboard under rapid loading conditions. 
At some discharge ports, very big ships 
can dock only at high tide. Delays can 
mean the ship sits on her bottom plates 
in shallow water before the draft can 
be lightened sufficiently. Such structural 
strains are repeated and severe, and, 
coupled with the tremendous rate of cor- 
rosion, they shorten the life of the ves- 
sels and constantly weaken them 

“One of the principal factors in the 
loss at sea of loaded older tankers has 
been their sudden breakup because of 
their worn structures. In the recent past 
these accidents have happened princi- 
pally to smaller ships. But now the first 
generation of VLCCs is nearly ten years 
old: the world is being serviced increas- 
ingly by gigantic ships that have entered 
the critical and dangerous period of 
tanker life 

“Moreover, the psychological bur- 
den on crews, which was always severe, 
is now worse because the ships are 
steaming more slowly and the men thus 
spend even longer periods on board. As 
their own efficiency deteriorates, the 
efficient management of the ships 
must too 

“It is my view that some strong form 
of control is desperately needed for the 
tanker industry. Since any international 
application of maritime rules is almost 
impossible, the controls should be uni- 
laterally imposed.” 
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WORKER COLLECTING OIL-SOAKED GEESE 
A sample of things to come? 


was the U.S. successful in pushing for 
the adoption of rules requiring newly 
constructed tankers to have double bot- 
toms. Such a construction feature is now 
mandatory on all craft carrying chem- 
icals and liquified, flammable gas, and 
according to a federal law enforcement 
officer, would have prevented the oil 
spill in the Delaware grounding. “It is,” 
said Train, “damned hard to move any- 
thing in these international forums.” 

For spills inside the U.S. or within 
twelve miles of its shores, the federal 
Water Pollution Control Act now im- 
poses strict liability on any ship that 
dumps oil; it requires offenders to pay 
for cleaning up the mess. The captain 
of Olympic Games was arrested last week 
and held on $50,000 bail under provi- 
sions of this law. “For the first time,” 
said U.S. Attorney David W. Marston, 
‘we are providing with this legal action 
a real incentive for captains, pilots and 
owners to meet a higher safety standard 
when they use U.S. waters.” 

Somber Thought. Some officials 
argue that stricter controls will discour- 
age shipowners from sending their fleets 
to US. ports, with the result that the 
country will be unable to get the oil it 
needs. But others disagree. Over a pe- 
riod of years, the U.S. has adopted in- 
ternational conventions governing safe- 
ty at sea and now requires all ships 
calling at U.S. ports to pick up passen- 
gers to meet the same strict standards 
At first many shipowners objected. But 
those eager for a share of a lucrative 
market quickly complied. Oil shippers 
would almost surely do the same 

Futurists add one final somber 
thought: The world’s oil will eventually 
run out and be replaced by something 
else. The seas—and their resources—are 
irreplaceable 
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Playing New York’s Power Game 


New York magazine, Founder- 
Editor Clay Felker likes to remind his 
readers, is about “how the power game 
is played, and who are the winners.” In 
or out of print, there has been no abler 
exponent of the Felkerian philosophy 
than the ingenious Felker himself. From 
its first issue of April 8, 1968, his avenue- 
smart urban-survival one-upmanship 
manual has exerted an influence far be- 
yond its current 375,000 circulation and 
Manhattan bailiwick. Though it is fre- 
quently footling and vulgar, the weekly’s 
intelligence and imaginative thrust have 
given its aggressive boss the money- 
power to take over the raffish, rambunc- 
tious Village Voice in 1974 and, last year. 
to start New West, New York's Califor- 
nia clone. They were to be only the first 
provinces of a Felker empire 

That is not how the power game has 
turned out for Editor Felker, 51. Last 
week two of the biggest potentates in 
publishing battled for the feat of Clay 
The combatants: Katharine Graham, 
59, board chairman of the Washington 
Post Co., which in addition to the D.C 
daily owns Newsweek, the Trenton 
Times and four TV stations; and Ru- 
pert Murdoch, 45, buccaneering Austra- 
lian proprietor of ten major newspapers 
and eleven magazines—including. as of 
last week, New York City’s afternoon 
daily the Post, where he is editor in chief. 
Up for grabs: control of the umbrella 
New York Magazine Co 

Six weeks ago, sensing that some 
major stockholders had tired of his prof- 
ligate ways and wanted out, Felker con- 
fided to Murdoch his fear that he might 
lose editorial control of the company 
Next thing Felker knew, Murdoch was 
negotiating with the biggest (23.8%) 
stockholder, Manhattan Socialite Carter 
Burden. In near desperation, Felker 
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CLAY FELKER 
For the man in the middle, an empire at stake. 


turned for help to Kay Graham, an old 
close friend. By week's end. Murdoch 
seemed to have the upper hand after the 
bidding had gone to $7.50 a share for 
stock that had been traded over-the- 
counter for $2 a month earlier, raising 
the paper value of the company to some 
$13.4 million and attesting to its poten- 
tial worth. 

Managerially. the triple Felkerbur- 
ger— New York, Village Voice, New 
West—had become something of a mon- 
ster. Says a company insider: “With one 
magazine. Felker could get away with 
his highly personalized approach. But 
its impossible with three publications 
3,000 miles apart.” 

The Bottom Line. Start-up costs of 
New West, originally estimated by Felk- 
er at $1 million, ran over $3 million 
Though New West is fat with ads and 
has a heady 240,000 circulation, expens- 
es are outstripping revenues. Village 
Voice is still profitable, but its net in- 
come has dropped since the takeover 
Thus, for the first time in years, N.Y.M 
Co. will post an operating loss for 1976 

Felker’s personal grandeur may 
match his managerial overreach. Since 
last spring he has asked for: 1) a 25° in- 
crease in his 1975 salary of $120.46] 
2) the wherewithal to buy a house in 
Long Island's ducal Hamptons, and 
3) company purchase of his super- 
duplex. His directors, in New York par- 
lance, cut him off at the bottom line 

Whoever succeeds in controlling 
N.Y.M. Co., Felker will not be out of 
pocket. His 10% share of the firm will 
net him more than $1.3 million, if he 
wants to sell. That should be enough to 
establish him in the Hamptons—or 
more likely, as editor-publisher of yet 
another magazine. Next lime around, it 
might even be called Fe/ker's 
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RETAILING 


Christmas Sales: Not Bad 


Video games were hot, and so was a 
miniature deep-fat fryer called a Fry 
Baby. After wrappings from these and 
millions of other gifts had made messes 
of American living rooms on Christmas 
morn, US. retailers could look back on 
record sales that topped last year's 
Christmas totals by 11%, according to 
a preliminary Department of Commerce 


report. Allowing for an inflation rate of 


5°, that still meant sales were up an av- 
erage of 6% 

Many individual retailers were less 
ebullient. Their reactions approximated 
that of the kid who expected a walkie- 
talkie but got an encyclopedia: Uh, O.K 
But even they agreed that sales were up 
at least slightly more than inflation 


SALE SHOPPERS IN SAN FRANCISCO 
























Some reasons: unseasonably warm 
weather in many parts of the country, 
Sunday selling by major department 
stores in New York City and elsewhere 
in the East, and two extra shopping 
weekdays (29, v. 27 last year). The ex- 
tended hours and a heady final sales 
surge combined to turn what could have 
been a disappointing Christmas into at 
least a moderately merry one, from Sears 
to Saks 

The Christmas results constituted 
fresh evidence that consumers are start- 
ing to spend again and the sluggish econ- 
omy is perking up. Other bits of news 
have pointed the same way. Reflecting 
a rise in investor confidence, the Dow 
Jones average of 30 industrial stocks 
pierced the 1000 mark last week for the 
first time in three months and closed 
out the year at 1004.65. The Govern- 
ment’s index of ten leading indicators 
posted a 1% gain in November, its best 
showing since June. Detroit reported 
new-car sales up 32.5% from a year ear- 
lier in the middle third of December 

Short-Term Concern. A few liber- 
al economists are worried that there may 
be slightly too much good news. More 
smidgens of improvement between now 
and Inauguration Day may cause Jim- 
my Carter to trim the program of tax 
cuts and Government spending increas- 
es, possibly resulting in a smaller boost 
for the economy than they think it needs 
Carter told reporters last week that the 
economy looks better to him than it did 
a month ago, but left his plans vague 
Early in December, storekeepers in 





some parts of the U.S. were overjoyed 
as customers flocked to counters. But the 
pace slackened during the middle eight 
or nine days of the month. A few re- 
tailers became downright despairing 
predicting sales below the previous 
year’s. The speedup in the final week, 
however, pulled them through to at least 
modest increases 

Going into the last week, sales were 
expected to be up 3% to 5% at Boston's 
Paperback Booksmith (58 stores): after 
the final surge, the rise was projected at 
8%. Sears in Atlanta reported sharp in- 
creases during the last three days, al- 
lowing modest gains over last year 
Ralph Kaplan, president of Boston's 
Kappy’s Liquors, was ecstatic: “We had 
a superweek. I can’t believe it.” At 
Rike’s in Dayton, an official said: “We 
expected a last-minute flurry. In the last 
two or three days an overwhelming in- 
crease came in. The crest was terrific 

Not even the final surge could help 
Pittsburgh shopkeepers, whose business 
was curtailed 30% by a transit strike in 
early December. Downtown sales there 
finished the season 6% below last year 
At the other extreme was New York's 
Tiffany & Co., which did not stay open 
Sundays and bucked the pattern of Gim- 
bels, Macy's, Korvette’s and other re- 
tailing giants. Sales were up 16° over 
last Christmas. Gloated Chairman Wal- 
ter Hoving: “Obviously Sunday sales 
have not been very successful because 
they have taken away from sales dur- 
ing the week.” 

There was, however, one undeniable 
advantage to Sunday openings this year 
accommodating returns. In Atlanta and 
a number of other places, parking lots 
looked fuller on Sunday, Dec. 26, than 
they did before Christmas. Post-Christ- 
mas sales went well for many retailers 
with shoppers lining up at 9 a.m. Sun- 
day to take advantage of bargains 

Cut-Rate Action. Shoppers shied 
away from items of total uselessness 
such as the “Pet Rock” of last year, and 
spent their money on gifts of genuine 
utility or entertainment. Korvette’s in 
New York sold 30,000 video-game con- 
soles, which turn home TV screens into 
playing “fields” for tennis, hockey, Ping 
Pong (average price: $70). Sales of Cit- 
izens Band transceivers were boosted 
dramatically by gutted prices on current 
23-channel gear, which becomes less de- 
sirable this week when the Government 
increases the number of CB channels to 
40 (see story page 51). King’s Depart- 
ment Stores, a Boston-based chain, cut 
the price of one popular CB rig from 
$159 to $59; one store sold 20 in two 
hours. Despite movement of such items, 
retailers are generally conservative as 
they enter 1977. There is no rush to build 
inventories, and about all most sellers 
hope for is a carryover of at least some 
Christmas momentum into this year 
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CRANE BARGE CREW REACTS JOYFULLY AS BP PLATFORM SETTLES IN NORTH SEA; TOWING ICEBERGS DURING EXPLORATION 


OIL 


Selling a Stake in a Big Sister 


For many left-wing members of 
Britain’s ruling Labor Party, it would 
have been preferable for the government 
to auction off some of the crown jewels 
Transport Union Chieftain Jack Jones 
condemned the action as the squander- 
ing of a national asset. Grumped one 
Cabinet member in private: “It’s like 
selling the paintings off the wall.” What 
prompted all this indignation was the 
government's proposal last month to sell 
a substantial share of its stake in Brit- 
ish Petroleum Co., the nation’s largest 
industrial concern 

The government plans to dispose of 
17% of BP’s common stock—possibly to 
British institutional investors, possibly 
to foreign buyers (Iran is reportedly in- 
terested). The sale is expected to raise 
about $840 million, which the govern- 
ment sorely needs; it must reduce the 
budget deficit in order to qualify for a 
$3.9 billion loan from the International 
Monetary Fund. The transaction will 
still leave the government holding 51% 
of BP—at least if British courts let the 
Bank of England hang on to a 21.5% 
block of BP stock that it picked up two 
years ago in a bailout of cash-strapped 
Burmah Oil Co. (Burmah has petitioned 
to get the shares back) 

Profitable Empire. Nonetheless. 
the left-wing fury is understandable. The 
Labor government came to power 
pledged to extend nationalization of ba- 
sic industries; now it will be surrendering 
a large chunk of perhaps the most prof- 
itable investment any British govern- 
ment has ever made. FORTUNE ranks 
BP fifth among the seven international 
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oil companies—the so-called Seven Sis- 
ters—with sales in 1975 of $17 billion 
From London, Chairman David Steel, 
an affable Oxford-educated lawyer who 
is a tough negotiator, oversees a global 
empire. It embraces more than 650 pro- 
duction, refining and marketing subsid- 
iaries in Europe, the Middle East and 
the U.S. (where BP has a production 
partnership with Standard Oil of Ohio 
for Alaska’s North Slope oil and owns 
a quarter of Sohio) 

More important, BP’s profit pros- 
pects are bright. The company, hit hard 
by global recession, registered the low- 
est profits of any of the seven interna- 
tional oil giants in 1975—$336 million 
In last year’s first nine months, profit 
rose less than 6%. Estimates are that 
earnings will more than triple this year 
and will rise a further 60% or more in 
1978." Reflecting these great expecta- 
tions, BP common has almost tripled 
since the start of 1975, to $13.44, mak- 
ing it Britain’s hottest industrial stock 

The reason is that BP has huge in- 
terests in the world’s two most exciting 
sources of new crude, Alaska and the 
North Sea. The BP-Sohio partnership 
has leased the largest chunk (its proven 
reserves: 5.1 billion bbl.) of Prudhoe Bay 
fields on Alaska’s North Slope. Accord- 
ing to an agreement between the two 
companies, as the flow of Alaskan oil in- 
creases so will BP's share in Sohio, ris- 
ing from 26% now to 51%, probably 
some time next year. In the North Sea, 

The estimates are calculated in sterling. Dollar 


equivalents may be lower if the pound continues 
to decline in value 


BP's wells are expected to produce more 
than 650,000 bbl. a day by 1980—equal 
to one-third of all oil consumed daily in 
1975 by the United Kingdom. 

BP’s strength has always been its 
ability to find oil. The company was 
started in 1909 by William Knox 
D'Arcy, an adventurer who somehow 
had wangled a concession to explore in 
Iran. The British government bought a 
51% stake in BP in 1914 because Win- 
ston Churchill, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, wanted a secure source of 
oil for the navy. Known originally as 
Anglo-Persian, the company was re- 
named British Petroleum several years 
after the government of Mohammed 
Mossadegh nationalized its Iranian con- 
cessions in 1951 

Early Warning. By then, BP had 
bought up concessions all over the Mid- 
dle East. But the Iranian nationalization 
served as an early warning that the re- 
gion’s political instability made depen- 
dence on Middle Eastern crude risky 
Realizing that its other concessions in 
the Middle East and North Africa might 
be nationalized too—in fact several of 
them have been—BP’s management 
foresightedly stepped up the search for 
oil in politically friendly (though envi- 
ronmentally frigid) climates, from the 
North Sea to the Labrador shores and 
Alaska’s North Slope. The company be- 
gan buying leases in Alaska as early as 
1959, and brought in a North Sea gas 
field in 1965, BP’s competent but col- 
orless management has never been 
strong on marketing, preferring to sell 
crude in bulk. For all its 23,000 gas sta- 
uons in Europe and 3,000 in the U.S 
BP gets almost half its oil revenues from 
sales to other oil companies 

Under a tacit agreement, the Brit- 
ish government has left BP’s managers 
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free to go their own way, even when 
they have strained politicians’ patience 
During the 1973 Arab oil embargo, BP 
diverted shipments of Middle Eastern 
crude away from Britain, where prices 
were under government control, to Ger- 
many, where the market was free. The 
same year, BP pulled out of the unprof- 
itable Italian market, with never a word 
from Whitehall about what that would 
do to Common Market solidarity. 

Thus sale of part of the government's 
interest probably will make little or no 


ISRAEL 


difference in the way BP operates. Why, 
then, is the left wing so angry? Because 
the sale violates socialist ideology, which 
calls for the nationalization of more, not 
less, of British industry. The relative suc- 
cess of BP also dramatizes the value of 
letting proficient managers alone. Any 
attention focused on BP inevitably 
brings to mind the contrasting ineffi- 
ciency of businesses controlled by the 
government in fact as well as name, such 
as the National Coal Board and the Brit- 
ish Steel Corp 


Troubled Economy of Dreamers 


The Zionists truly turned Jewish his- 
tory on its head. For 2,000 years the Jews, 
often barred from owning land and serv- 
ing in the military, worked wonders as 
bankers and merchants. Now we have the 
Jewish state. The army is among the 
world’s finest, the innovations in agricul- 
tural technology are illustrious—and the 
economy is a mess 


That snippet of typically Israeli 
black humor rings mighty true. The in- 
flation rate in Israel during 1976 aver- 
aged 42%. The foreign debt stands at 
$10.7 billion—which is roughly the same 
as Israel's gross national product. By the 
most generous reckoning the G.N.P 
grew by 2.8% last year. And the unem- 
ployment rate, which in the past hardly 
ever rose above 3%, is creeping up to- 
ward 5%. Small wonder that the econ- 
omy is a central issue in this spring's 
special elections forced by the resigna- 
tion of Premier Yitzhak Rabin (TIME, 
Jan. 3) 

Israel's economic morass was not 
always so dense. True enough, in 1949 
the year-old nation’s imports were nine 
limes as great as its exports. But since 
then, more than $20 billion of foreign 
capital has poured in: mostly gifts from 
Jews abroad, reparations payments 
from West Germany and USS. aid. The 
foreign money spurred growth that has 
given Israel aG.N.P. only a shade small- 
er than that of Egypt, though its pop- 
ulation, at 3.3 million, is less than a 
tenth the size 

Sky-High Costs. Then came the 
October War of 1973, when Israel lost 
about 100 jets and 800 tanks. Arms pur- 
chases abroad since then have totaled 
$6 billion, swelling the balance of trade 
deficit in 1975 to more than $4 billion 
(see chart following page). The outlandish 
cost of armaments—$25 million for an 
F-15 today, v. $4 million for a Phantom 
jet in 1970—along with the rising prices 
of other imports, pushed the inflation 
rate into the stratosphere 

Worse still, the government has 
ruled out most of the measures that 
might help reduce inflation. Israeli lead- 
ers deem it out of the question politi- 
cally to cut defense expenditures, which 
swallowed 42% of the $12 billion bud- 
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get in 1976. Welfare payments ($2.2 bil- 
lion last year) are another political un- 
touchable. The Histadrut, Israel's all- 
powerful labor federation, is dead set 
against wage controls; workers strike 
like clockwork to protest high prices, 
and nearly always win raises from man- 
agement. Last week in the Knesset (par- 
liament), the right-wing opposition 
party, Likud, pushed into committee 
four bills requiring arbitration in labor 
disputes involving various public service 
workers. The Histadrut set off a thun- 
derous cry, and the bills are expected to 
die in the committee, which Rabin’s La- 
borites control 

National Joke. Just about nobody 
is ever fired in Israel; the Jewish state, 
refuge for the persecuted, does not want 
to give its citizens a still harder time. In- 
efficiency, particularly in the public sec- 
tor (266,600 employees), is a bad nation- 
al joke. So productivity is low, and 
growth has been slow 

Unemployment is a special bugaboo 
for the Israeli government. An Israeli 
out of work might leave the country 
—depriving it of a soldier—or, perhaps 
worse, might vote against the party in 
power. As Finance Minister Yehoshua 
Rabinowitz says, “While other countries 


STRIKERS CHAINING SHUT GATE OF A BRITISH LEYLAND FACTORY IN ISRAEL 





fight inflation with planned unemploy- 
ment, we have steered clear of that 
course because we know that large-scale 
unemployment here would be social 
dynamite.” 

The resulting inflation is oppressive 
In 1968 the average family spent 910 Is- 
raeli pounds ($242 at the time) on basic 
living necessities each month; by 1975 
that figure had grown to 3,870 pounds 
($630 at the rate then). Israelis making 
more than $13,500 a year are taxed at 
an average rate of 63%, which makes 
the inflation hurt more. Fairly typical 
is Esther Mizrachi, 38, a Jerusalem 
housewife, who says, “If we can pay for 
our food and our children’s education, 
we'll feel lucky.” Yet the Israelis man- 
age somehow; they overdraw on check 
ing accounts to meet food bills, artfully 
dodge a tax law here and there. Though 








Trusting to vision when decisive leadership is required. 
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SUPER LONGS 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Kings, 17 mg. “tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr.'76 
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it's going to dawn On you. 


It's going to dawn on 
you that one little Datsun 


can save you one big bundle. 


It’s a car that doesn't 
cost too much, drink too 
much or hang around repair 
shops. 


42 MPG HIGHWAY 
28 MPG CITY 


It’s built to avoid gas == 


stations, ecg 
as much as 42 
MPG on the 
Highway and 
28 City in recent aN 
EPA tests. That was for our 
5-speed B-210 Hatchback. 





Of course, EPA 
figures are only 
estimates. Your 
actual mileage 
may vary with your 
driving habits, cononal™ 
equipment and the con- 
dition of your car. 


Are Datsuns tough? Well, 
_ our B-210s are 
Rt tough enough 


to have been 


ay /? national SCCA 
- champs two years 
running. And when 
those sports car drivers drive 
them, it’s all out till they fall 
out. Mind you, we're not 


SUK SG 










saying Datsuns last 
F forever. Some day, 
you might need a 
part or two. No 
, 8 problem. Datsun 
service is coast to coast. 
Yes, Datsun saves. 
When you buy one, when 
you eventually trade it in. So 
do it. Drop by your nearby 
Datsun dealer and drive one. 
Once you do, you'll 
wonder why it took the dawn 
so long to come. 
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a Volkswagen Beetle costs $8,000 (ex- 
cise taxes nearly triple the price of all 
cars), the number of private autos has 
nearly doubled since 1970, to 280.000 

Native ingenuity extends on an even 
larger scale. Agricultural feats, partic- 
ularly in the southern Negev desert, 
have made Israel nearly self-sufficient 
in food and a leading exporter of fruits 
and vegetables to Western Europe. A 
global demand is growing for space-age 
military and communications hardware 
made in Israel. Helped by its contin- 
uing policy of “creeping devaluation” 
—just last month the pound inched 
down 2% to 8.9 to the dollar—lIsrael in- 
creased its exports $800 million last 
year, helping cut the trade deficit to 
$3.5 billion 

But though the deficit has dwindled. 
the inflation has not—and the govern- 
ment seems inclined to trust to a sense 
of national purpose rather than tough 
immediate measures to bring it down 
Says Defense Minister Shimon Peres, 
Rabin’s chief rival in the upcoming elec- 
tions: “Vision is worth more than eco- 
nomic study, and the dreamer gets bet- 
ter results than the best professor of 
economics.” One such economist, Tel 
Aviv University President Haim Ben- 
Shahar, feels that only a decisive lead- 
ership, the kind that would be brave 
enough to stand up to political pressure 
groups and cut defense spending, can as- 
sure the growth that Israel needs des- 
perately. And when might economic re- 
demption arrive? Israelis like to invoke 
a rabbinic adage popular since the sec- 
ond century A.D.: “From the fall of the 
Second Temple, prophecy was taken 
from the Prophets and given to the fools 
and infants.” 


Israel's Plight 
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CORPORATIONS 


Mr. Lucky of the CBers 


The high-volume sales of Citizens 
Band radios received another boost on 
New Year's Day, when a Federal Com- 
munications Commission ruling that de- 
lighted CB bugs went into effect. The 
FCC authorized the use of 17 more chan- 
nels to supplement the 23 already 
crowded by 7.8 million licensed CBers. 
Although retailing biggies like Sears, 
Roebuck will gain much from demand 
for the new, higher-capacity radios, the 
firm that stands to benefit most is a fast- 
growing Texas-based chain of consumer 
electronics stores called Radio Shack 

The ubiquitous (more than 5,000 
US. and Canadian outlets) Radio Shack 
claims 15% of the market in Citizens 
Band radio equipment; CB enthusiasts 
accounted for almost 25% of the chain's 
$742 million in revenues last year. Ex- 
perts forecast sales this year of at least 
ten million of the new CB models, and 
Radio Shack is set to take home to its 
parent, Tandy Corp. of Fort Worth, an 
increasing share of the industry's prof- 
its. With its sales of hi-fi and stereo 
equipment also booming, the chain is ex- 
panding at a pace that puts it further 
and further ahead of its closest rivals 
Lafayette Radio Electronics, for in- 
stance, was once bigger than Radio 
Shack, but is now one-eighth as large 

The driving force behind Radio 
Shack’s success is Tandy Corp.'s chair- 
man and president Charles D. Tandy. 
58,a Texan who attended Harvard Busi- 
ness School, sold war bonds while serv- 
ing in the Navy, then went into the fam- 
ily leather-goods business at the end of 
World War I. He bought the small Bos- 
ton-based Radio Shack chain 13 years 
ago, when it was $1.5 million in debt 

Key Incentive. At the time, the 
stores sold 25,000 different products, in- 
cluding sporting goods and pots and 
pans. “Get rid of all that garbage,” Tan- 
dy ordered; he cut the line by 90%. He 
set out to blanket the nation with small 
stores in new shopping centers; he 
crammed them with radio merchandise 
and backed them with intensive adver- 
tising. Most important, Tandy devised 
an incentive system under which store 
managers (average age: 25) earn low sal- 
aries but can make up to $30,000 a year 
through profit sharing and bonuses tied 
to sales. “I want people who live for and 
will die for this work,” says Tandy, who 
talks with a kind of cultivated Texas 
swagger. “If they don’t want to do that, 
then beat it. Let them work for Sears.” 
The system has produced managers such 
as C.L. Whitfield of the Guam Radio 
Shack, who journeyed to Japan to pick 
up new 40-channel CB radios so he could 
be the first to sell them on USS. soil 
Jan. 1—which was still Dec. 31 on the 
mainland. 

Tandy’s formula has worked. After 
a decade of solid but fairly slow growth, 
the chain suddenly took off; between 





TANDY TALKS CB NEAR FORT WORTH 
A firm handle on growth. 


1972 and 1976 the number of stores more 
than tripled. During the company’s fis- 
cal year ending last June, profits rose 
120%, to $64 million. Radio Shack in- 
deed has almost taken over its parent 
firm. Tandy Corp. has spun off most of 
its other businesses into separate com- 
panies chaired by Charles Tandy, and 
now has only minor operations other 
than Radio Shack 

Bright Outlook. Not all has been 
success. Radio Shack stores in big cities 
have done less well than those in small 
towns—perhaps because Tandy’s loca- 
tions, shopping malls, are rarely found 
in large cities—and the company’s out- 
lets in Europe and Japan are faring so 
poorly that Tandy has puta freeze on ex- 
pansion there. But overall, the outlook 
is bright. Electronics buffs say Radio 
Shack’s products are reasonably priced 
and of good quality. As CBers clamor 
for new 40-channel “ears,” Tandy can 
relish his own CB “handle”: Mr. Lucky 


LABOR 


Start When You Please 


Ellen Dye, an administrator for the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare in Chicago, takes a 4 p.m. swim 
in the glass-enclosed pool of her apart- 
ment house and watches commuter traf- 
fic build up outside. One of her bosses, 
Lee Feldman, gets up early and jogs 
along Chicago's lakefront. In Palo Alto, 
Calif.. Ted Stephens, an executive of 
Alza, a pharmaceutical firm, fixes a lei- 
surely breakfast for his two children, 
drives them to their school, goes back 
to bed and shows up at his office as late 
as ll a.m 

For all three, the enjoyment of these 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


routines is sharpened by the knowledge 
that they are relaxing while colleagues 
are working: yet they are not goofing 
off. They are benefiting from an idea 
called Flextime, which is loosening the 
rigidity of the 9-to-5 day for a growing 
number of workers in the U.S 

Plans vary, but the basic idea is that 
employees can arrange their own work 
hours around a “core” time. At the Chi- 
cago HEW office, employees must be on 
the job between 9 a.m. and 3:30 p.m.; 
but they can come in as early as 7, and 
stay as late as 5:30. Under some Flex- 
time plans, workers choose a starting 
and a quitting time and have to stick to 
it. Under others they can, with their 
bosses’ permission, come in at different 
times each day. Says Katy Westlund, a 
switchboard operator for Hewlett-Pack- 
ard. which has adopted Flextime for em- 
ployees at all 19 of its U.S. manufac- 
turing plants: “You just tell your 
supervisor the day before when you're 
coming in in the morning.” Nor do Flex- 
time employees always have to work the 
same number of hours each day. At 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance in 
Milwaukee, a few workers put in extra 
hours Monday through Thursday, then 
knock off at lunchtime Friday. 

Imported Flexibility. Introduced 
in Germany in the late 1960s, Flextime 
was imported by U.S. multinationals 
that had first tried the idea in Europe 
Some 70,000 Government employees, 
including HEW workers in Boston, Den- 
ver, Seattle and Chicago, are now on 
Flextime. Government officials estimate 
the plan has been adopted by 40 to 50 
companies in the US., including such gi- 
ants as Control Data (20,000 workers 
on Flextime) and Metropolitan Life 
(15,000) 

Flextime is especially appreciated 
by working parents, who can choose ei- 
ther to see their children off to school 
in the morning or to pick them up after 


HEW’S FELDMAN JOGS IN CHICAGO 





EMPTY SKI LIFTS & BARREN SLOPES IN SUN VALLEY, IDAHO, PLAYGROUND 
Indian prayers brought only enough snow to cover cigarette butts. 


classes, and sports enthusiasts, who can 
play golf or tennis in the early morning 
or late afternoon. Supervisors report that 
productivity generally improves under 
Flextime—since employees can work at 
the hours when they feel most alert 
—and that absenteeism drops. Workers 
no longer call in sick for an entire day 
in order to get a couple of hours to at- 
tend to personal business. 

On the minus side, Flextime makes 
it tougher for supervisors to coordinate 
the work of employees who start at dif- 
ferent times. It also increases utility bills 
of employers who have to keep offices 
open longer. But managers and work- 
ers agree that the freedom gained is well 
worth the problems. Says Ellen Dye: “It 
has changed my whole attitude toward 
work. People feel trusted.” 


RESORTS 


No-Snow Ski Season 


In Utah's Wasatch Mountains, ho- 
tel owners riffling through sheafs of can- 
celed reservations look out on tawny 
brown slopes and frustratingly blue 
skies. President Ford, vacationing in 
Vail, Colo., spends a few hours a day sla- 
loming between exposed patches of 
grass and rocks, then quits to sit by the 
fire, going over official documents. At 
Idaho’s Sun Valley, only limited skiing 
is available, so more guests than usual 
while away their time trapshooting, rid- 
ing horses and trading volleys on the ten- 
nis courts. In Northern California's 
Heavenly Valley, San Francisco secre- 
tary Lani Palmer practices parallel turns 
on an inclined treadmill of 30-ft.-wide 
Mylar carpeting strung between two 
spinning rollers. Says she: “That carpet 
makes it seem like I’m skiing through a 
dentist's office.” 

Never has a ski season in the West 
got off to a more dismal start. Skiing is 
a $475 million annual industry in the 
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Western snow country of California, 
Colorado, Idaho and Utah, and resort 
owners from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Sierra Nevada count on taking in 
fully one-fourth of their profits during 
the holiday period between Thanks- 
giving and New Year's. Snow normally 
begins piling up by mid-November, and 
by Christmas it usually blankets the 
slopes in layers 40 to 50 in. thick 

Frozen Out. Not this year. With 
only the barest dusting of powder in the 
high country, lifts are closed, lodges va- 
cant and resort attendance off as much 
as 90% in some areas. About 10,000 ski- 
ers a day customarily pack the slopes at 
Heavenly Valley, but this year there are 
fewer than 1,000. At nearby Squaw Val- 
ley, the management has cut its staff to 
a mere 20 employees, v. the normal 700 
So many of California’s lodges have 
closed that unemployment rolls in Mono 
County have reached 20%, and appli- 
cations for food stamps are running so 
high that the county welfare office had 
to call for emergency clerical help from 
Sacramento. 

Of Idaho's 26 ski resorts, only one 

-Sun Valley—has even begun to func- 

tion; it has skiing on artificial snow on 
just 2% of its 50 runs. And in Colo- 
rado, where losses have mounted to 
$30 million, Senator Floyd Haskell has 
asked President Ford to declare a nat- 
ural-disaster area. While awaiting of- 
ficial action, Vail Developer Peter Sei- 
bert hired local Ute Indians to perform 
a ritual snow dance. The results were 
negligible. Says Seibert: “We're getting 
a little snow, but it’s just enough to 
cover up the cigarette butts.” 

Meanwhile. the blight of fair weath- 
er in the West has proved to be a bo- 
nanza for ski areas in the Northeast 
These areas are operating at near ca- 
pacity as vacationers switch to New 
England and upstate New York. To cap 
their good luck, last Wednesday some 
ski areas in the Northeast were hit by a 
near blizzard 
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Birth Control: New Look at the Old 


Once they were kept discreetly hid- 
den under the pharmacist’s counter 
Purchasers asked for them in a hushed 
whisper and carried them off in an in- 
nocuous paper bag. Suddenly condoms 
have become respectable. Produced in 
dazzling colors, materials and designs, 
these most ancient of male birth-con- 
trol devices can now be openly displayed 
in 46 states, along with cough syrups, 
hair sprays and skin cream. Though ex- 
act figures are kept secret, sales have 
now apparently climbed to $150 million 
a year, probably double that of five years 
ago. Condoms have even become some- 
thing of a symbol for today’s more lib- 
erated women, who buy them off the 
bright new display racks 

The flourishing condom market ts 
only one sign of a growing sociomedical 
phenomenon in the U.S.: a back-to-ba- 
sics movement in birth control. Alarmed 
by potentially dangerous side effects of 
the Pill and of intrauterine devices 
(Time, July 15, 1974), more and more 
women are abandoning them for older 
“barrier” devices. Along with condoms, 
diaphragms are selling so briskly, says 
the Rockefeller Foundation’s Dr. Eliz- 
abeth B. Connell, that “manufacturers 
can hardly keep up with the demand.” 

Meanwhile, researchers are at work 
trying to develop new and better forms 
of chemical contraception. Despite a 
worrisome decline in worldwide fund- 
ing, the effort occupies scores of scien- 
tists in the U.S. and abroad, and as the 
Ford Foundation’s massive new 622- 
page report, Reproduction and Human 


Named after an apocryphal 17th century Eng 
lish court physician, Dr. Condom, who supposedly 
invented them after Charles I became alarmed by 
the number of his illegitimate children 


Welfare (MIT Press), points out, it has 
led to greater understanding of the many 
mysteries of the human reproductive 
system. Researchers admit that there is 
little likelihood of finding one ideal. risk- 
free, foolproof contraceptive. Instead, 
they are experimenting with a number 
of different possibilities. Among them 

ANTIPREGNANCY VACCINE. Re- 
cently developed by Dr. G.P. Talwar of 
the All-India Institute of Medical Sci- 
ences in New Delhi, the vaccine works 
on an ingeniously simple principle: it 
causes an impregnated woman to men- 
struate and thus wash away the fertil- 
ized ovum. Talwar was able to isolate 
part of the complex human chorionic go- 
nadotropin molecule (HCG)—the hor- 
mone released by a freshly fertilized egg 
as a signal for the woman's body to re- 
lease progesterone, which halts men- 
struation. He then produced a vaccine 
that stimulates formation of antibodies 
that neutralize HCG and block its sig- 
nal. The next menses therefore occur as 
usual and remove the ovum. So far the 
vaccine has been tested only on women 
who were surgically sterilized, but after 
inoculation their blood showed clear 
signs of antibodies against HCG. Immu- 
nized women would presumably still be 
able to bear children by taking proges- 
terone, which would help ensure the fer- 
tilized egg’s survival 

PILLS FOR MALES. For a long time, re- 
searchers were overwhelmed by the dif- 
ficulty of trying to suppress the tens of 
millions of spermatozoa produced daily 
by the normal adult male; possibly any 
one of them could fertilize the solitary fe- 
male ovum. In addition, the researchers’ 
trial efforts usually had a serious defect 
they suppressed libido. But recent tests 


WOMAN CUSTOMER MAKING SELECTION FROM CONDOM RACK IN MANHATTAN PHARMACY 





by scientists, including Dr. C. Alvin 
Paulsen of the University of Washing- 
ton’s medical school, show that a pill 
for men is no longer a dream. A daily 
oral dose of a new drug called danazol 
which cuts production of male sex hor- 
mone and thus sperm output, in com- 
bination with a monthly shot of the hor- 
mone testosterone (to ensure a healthy 
sex drive), has shown encouraging re- 
sults. About 85° of the test subjects, all 
vigorous young men, were rendered in- 
fertile for the period of the treatment 

VAGINAL “PILL.” Some researchers 
are trying to develop ways of delivering 
the Pill’s key steroids—estrogens and 
progesterones—in smaller and therefore 
less dangerous doses. One device being 
tested by Dr. Daniel R. Mishell of the 
University of Southern California 
School of Medicine seems to hold un- 
usual promise: it is a small (two-inch di- 
ameter), doughnut-shaped flexible plas- 
tic ring that a woman can insert into 
her vagina. It prevents conception, not 
by blocking the sperm, as does the di- 
aphragm, but by releasing a small steady 
trickle of steroids into the bloodstream 
through the mucous membranes of the 
vagina. The quantity is sufficient to pre- 
vent ovulation, says Mishell, but should 
be low enough to avoid the Pill’s po- 
tentially hazardous side effects 


Instant Checkup 


Hello there. First, we need to ask 
some questions about you and your med- 
ical history. How old are you? Has your 
mother or any sister ever had breast can- 
cer? Do you exercise continuously so that 
you have to breathe very fast for more 
than 20 minutes at least once a week? 
Have you felt unusually tired, even though 
you are getting enough sleep? 


These are questions that might have 
been asked by a doctor during a routine 
physical checkup. But they were not 
they came from a computer. In the past 
few months, some 500 people have been 
“examined” by an electronic brain at 
the University of Wisconsin's Center for 
Health Sciences in Madison. The com- 
puter does not diagnose ailments or pre- 
scribe pills, but it comes close. After an- 
alyzing the patients’ answers, and 
confessing a few limitations of its own 
(“Pardon me a few minutes while I com- 
pute”), it calculates their chances for 
good health and long life. It also tells 
how to improve those odds 

During her half-hour electronic 
checkup, TIME Correspondent Anne 
Constable, 31, answered some 70 mul- 
tiple-choice questions about everything 
from her family medical history and cul- 
tural background to her state of mind 
(“Have you ever seriously thought of 
ending your life?”). She was then ad- 
vised that her statistical risk of dying 
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Doctors Prove You Can Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieve Pain And Itch Too. 


Gives prompt temporary relief from 
hemorrhoidal pain and itch in many cases. 


Tests by doctors on hundreds upon 
hundreds of patients showed this to be 
true in many cases. The medication the 
doctors used was Preparation H®—the 
same Preparation H you can get with- 
out a prescription. Ointment or sup- 
positories. 


Doctors have found a most effective 
medication that actually helps shrink 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- 
sues caused by infection. In many 
eases, the first applications give 
prompt relief for hours from such pain 
and burning itching. 
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MEDICINE 


within the next decade was 1,301 in 100,- 
000. These precise odds, based on ac- 
tuarial tables and clinical data stored 
away in the computer’s memory banks, 
were just a fraction above those for the 
average white woman in the 30-to-34- 
year age group. Why was this healthy, 
five-times-a-week tennis and racquet 
ball enthusiast a slightly higher risk? Be- 
cause, explained the computer, she 
sometimes drank, smoked cigarettes 
and, most risky of all, did not always 
buckle up her seat belt while driving 
“If you make all the possible reductions 
in your risk factors,” she was told, “you 
will then have the same risk as an av- 
erage person of 26.5 [843 in 100,000.” 
This no-nonsense “doctor” is the 
brainchild of Dr. Norman Jensen, di- 
rector of adult medicine at Madison's 
University of Wisconsin Hospitals, and 
his colleague, Larry Van Cura, a com- 
puter specialist. What distinguishes it 
from other diagnostic computers is that 
it allows a direct dialogue between pa- 
tient and machine and, math whiz that 
it is, delivers an almost instant assess- 
ment of health risks. Jensen also sees 
the inexpensive computerized checkup 
($10) as an alternative to costly annual 
physicals. For those under 40 who show 
no signs of ill health, an increasing num- 
ber of physicians are no longer recom- 
mending such examinations (TIME, July 
26). Still, Jensen feels, even members of 
this age group should be warned of bad 
health habits that could mean trouble 
later in their lives. That the computer 
can do. The only prior physical mea- 
surements it needs are height, weight, 
blood pressure and serum cholesterol, 
which can easily be taken by a tech- 
nician rather than a doctor. Adds Jen- 
sen: “I believe people will make signif- 
icant changes just based on awareness.” 
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COMPUTER QUESTIONING “PATIENT” 
Calculating odds for long life. 
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When you buy a motor home today, there are a 
lot of choices. And a lot of ways to go wrong. The 
Motor Home Buyers Guide can help you avoid an 
expensive mistake by making sure you get the 
best motor home for your money. It tells you what 
to look for, what hard-nosed questions to ask 
before you buy. Gives you more than 100 pages, 
packed with facts about costs, models, floor 
plans, features and construction. 

This guide is published by Winnebago. It's 
authoritative. And honest. Because we honestly 
believe the more you know about motor homes, 
the better you'll like ours. Send your $1.95 now. 
It could save you a lot of grief. And a lot of money. 


WINNEBAGO 


The name that means the most in motor homes. 
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oO 
to 
see 
man’s 
stern 
poetic 
thought 
publicly 
expanding 
recklessly 
imaginative 
mathematical 
inventiveness, 
openmindedness 
unconditionally 
superfecundating 
nonantagonistical 
hypersophisticated 
interdenominational 
interpenetrabilities. 

This pyramid of words, each one a 
letter longer than the one above, is a 
snowball sentence. Read with care, from 
top to bottom, it actually makes sense. 
As difficult to compose as they are to 
pronounce, sentences like these are 
common coinages of OuLiPo—an ab- 
breviation of Ouvroir de Littérature Po- 
tentielle (Workshop of Potential Liter- 
ature). OuLiPo’s 17 members—all Paris- 
based writers and scientists—meet once 
a month at well-lubricated lunches to 
discuss the creation of new literary struc- 
tures, most of them based on mathemat- 
ical forms. Asks the group’s formal man- 
ifesto: “Must we abide by the known 
recipes and obstinately refuse to imag- 
ine new formulas? What certain writers 
have introduced in their fashion, with 
talent (indeed genius), OuLiPo intends 
to do systematically and scientifically, 
and if need be, by resorting to the good 
offices of computers.” 

“Structure is the work of 
OuLiPo,” explains Mathe- 
magician Frangois LeLion- 
nais, 75, a founder of the or- 
ganization. “We are not 
interested in great literature, 
though we appreciate it.” 
Adds Novelist Georges Per- 
ec: “We reject the noble 
image of literature as a divine 
inspiration. In our view, lan- 
guage is a kind of putty that 
we can shape.” 

Among the stranger 
shapes issuing from the 
OuLiPo factory are palin- 
dromes—words or state- 
ments that read identically 
backward and forward. 
“Straw? No, too stupid a fad. 
I put soot on warts,” is ele- 
mentary to an OuLiPo mem- 
ber. Perec has produced Ou- 
LiPo’s longest palindrome: a 
§,000-letter treatise—on pal- 
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FRANCOIS LELIONNAIS WITH 10'4 POEMS 


Perverbs and Snowballs 


indromes. Other OuLiPoian inventions 
are equally astonishing. Poet Jean Les- 
cure’s N (or V) +7 formula takes the 
noun or verb of a given text and replac- 
es it with the seventh of the following 
nouns (or verbs) in any given dictionary. 
In the February issue of Scientific Amer- 
ican, Columnist Martin Gardner, an Ou- 
LiPo fan converts the opening two lines 
of Moby Dick into: “Call me islander. 
Some yeggs ago—never mind how long 
precisely—having little or no Mongol in 
my purulence, and nothing particular to 
interest me on shortbread, I thought I 
would sail about a little and see the wa- 
tery partiality of the worriment.” 

Strip Flipper. OuLiPo’s only Amer- 
ican, Harry Mathews, has contributed 
“perverbs”—combined proverbs per- 
muted until the mind is dizzied and the 
meaning transmogrified: “Every cloud 
is another man’s poison”; “The road to 
Hell is paved with rolling stones.” Poet 
Jacques Bens writes “irrational sonnets” 
based on the value of pi carried to the 
fourth decimal place: 3.1415. The 14 
lines are divided into groups containing 
three, one, four, one and five lines—in 
that order. Perec’s greatest verbalistic 
missile is a lipogram—a composition 
that completely omits one letter of the 
alphabet. There is not a single e in his 
highly praised novel, La Disparition 
—an omission that some critics failed 
to notice. “There were no problems of in- 
spiration,” recalls Perec. “After a while, 
the letters of the alphabet became the 
real characters of the novel.” 

OuLiPoets have a host of illustrious 
predecessors: the Greek poet Pindar 
(circa 500 B.C.) wrote an ode without 
using the letter sigma. Lewis Carroll, an 


Oxford mathematician better known for 
the Alice books, liked to mix the logic 
of numbers with the freedom of dreams. 
In this century, James Joyce, Gertrude 
Stein, e.e. cummings and Vladimir Na- 
bokov all enjoyed the pleasures of arith- 
metic while exploring the peripheries of 
language. But it was not until 1960 that 
the newly formed OuLiPo officiated at 
the shotgun wedding of science and lit- 
erature. Its first and still most remark- 
able product was Cent Mille Milliards 
de Poems (A Hundred Thousand Bil- 
lion Poems), written by the late Ray- 
mond Queneau, a novelist (Zazie dans 
le Métro) and co-founder of OuLiPo. The 
book consists of ten sonnets, ingeniously 
sliced into 14 strips. By flipping the strips 
left or right, the reader can construct 
10'* intelligible poems. 

OuLiPo’s lunatic fringework also in- 
cluded spoonerisms—deliberate slips of 
the tongue that gave different leanings 
to mexicons. Tales were written by the 
“decision tree” method used in program- 
ming computers, presenting the reader 
with choices. For example, Queneau’s 
A Tale in Your Own Fashion begins, “Do 
you wish to hear the story of the three 
alert little beans? If yes, jump to 4. If 
not, jump to 2.” Picking 4, the reader 
continues, “Once there were three little 
beans dressed in green ... if you like 
the description, jump to 5. If you prefer 
another description, jump to 9.” In ef- 
fect, the reader writes his own story. 

The story that no reader can write 
tells where OuLiPo’s experiments will 
end. In addition to a trilogy of black- 
and blue-humored novels (Tlooth, The 
Conversions, The Sinking of the Odra- 
dek Stadium), Mathews has recently 
composed poems to be printed on 
MObius strips; works based on algo- 
rithms; and even a sentence that, spo- 
ken by a crow to a scarecrow, 
contains in sequence the 
sounds of all the letters in the 
alphabet: “Hay, be seedy! 
He-effigy, hate-shy jaky yel- 
low man, oh peek, you are 
rusty, you've edible, you ex- 
wise he!” 

To fashion such cre- 
ations, the OuLiPoians must 
be, as Martin Gardner char- 
acterizes them, “whimsical 
and slightly mad, as well 
as brilliant and too little 
known.” But in art as in sci- 
ence, experiment leads to dis- 
covery and to higher forms 
of expression and invention. 
Poet Wallace Stevens once 
observed, “In the world of 
words, the imagination is one 
of the forces of nature.” Ou- 
LiPo is a tour de force of na- 
ture—and yet another proof 
that the gap between science 
and art can still be bridged. 
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PROSPECTIVE MISSIONARIES SINGING HYMNS AT ILLINOIS ASSEMBLY HALL 


Out of a New England Haystack 


One summer day in 1806 a band of 
pious students at Williams College got 
caught in a thundershower, huddled un- 
der a haystack to keep dry and held a 
prayer meeting. By the time the down- 
pour ceased they had vowed to carry 
the Christian message overseas. One of 
them eventually became a pioneer evan- 
gelist to India while others helped cre- 
ate the U.S.’s first two foreign mission 
boards. 

From its unlikely beginning at what 
became known as the Haystack Prayer 
Meeting, the U.S. Protestant missionary 
movement has depended on collegiate 
enthusiasm, and that enthusiasm is in- 
creasing at a remarkable rate. Last 
week, as the Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship held its eleventh triennial Mis- 
sionary Convention, a record 16,000 va- 
cationing collegians flocked to the frozen 
University of Illinois campus to inves- 
tigate foreign mission careers. Inter- 
Varsity, an Evangelical group that 
began in England and now has chap- 
ters on 600 U.S. campuses, had to turn 
away thousands of others because the 
university’s domed Assembly Hall could 
hold no more. 

God's Hand. Though millions of 
people are “extremely hostile” to Chris- 
tian missionary work, said John Stott, 
the best-known Evangelical preacher in 
the Church of England, it is “neither 
an unwarranted intrusion into other 
people's privacy, nor a regrettable Chris- 
tian deviation, nor the hobby of a few ec- 
centric enthusiasts, but a central feature 
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of the historical purpose of God.” After 
absorbing such inspirational addresses, 
the students visited recruiting booths 
set up by 125 Protestant mission boards 
and attended workshops ranging from 
“Trends in Linguistics” to “The Hand 
of God in Black History.” 

Inter-Varsity does not keep track of 
mission-minded students once they 
graduate from college, but it does ask 
those at its conventions to consider sign- 
ing commitment cards. Within six 
months after the 1973 convention, 1,700 
students had filed cards stating, “I be- 
lieve it is God's will for me to serve 
abroad,” and another 3,600 had pledged 
to “actively seek” God's guidance on 
whether to serve overseas. Such deci- 
sions are not made lightly. At last week’s 
commitment service, Billy Graham said 
somberly that today’s missionaries, like 
the New Testament disciples, may suf- 
fer ostracism, persecution, even death 
(an example four weeks ago: three Cath- 
olic missionaries in northwest Rhodesia, 
shot by a nationalist guerrilla) 

There should be no job shortage for 
the volunteers of 1976. The Intercristo 
computer job-matching service offered 
14,000 potential openings, mostly in the 
Third World, where opposition to mis- 
sionary work in some areas is still in- 
tense. The new Mission Handbook, to 
be published by World Vision this 
month, reports that there are now an all- 
time high of 35,698 Protestant mission- 
aries from the US. (v. 7,010 Roman 
Catholic ones), and that church mem- 
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bers’ annual giving to mission boards to- 
tals $633 million, a 60% jump in three 
years. Though several denominations 
such as the Episcopal, United Methodist 
and United Presbyterian Churches have 
been trimming their missionary work, 
the Evangelical movement clearly treats 
overseas missions as a growth industry 


Kosher Earth Catalog 


The Jewish Publication Society of 
America generally limits itself to un- 
leavened texts that sell a few thousand 
copies each, but three years ago it 
brought forth a cheerful magazine-sized 
volume called The Jewish Catalog. Mod- 
eled after the countercultural Whole 
Earth Catalog, with a breezy text em- 
bellished by sprightly cartoons, the work 
was a do-it-yourself primer on Jewish 
customs and religious practices. It also 
turned into a runaway bestseller, cur- 
rently in its tenth printing, with nearly 
200,000 copies sold at $5.50. Inevitably, 
readers poured in new ideas. Inevitably, 
there had to be a sequel 

The Second Jewish Catalog, with an 
appendix called The Jewish Yellow 
Pages, is crammed with practical advice 
on such matters as weaving Passover ta- 
blecloths, organizing a bar mitzvah 
(with hints for writing your own cere- 
mony) and proper behavior in a syn- 
agogue (sit up front for serious prayer, 
toward the rear for socializing). There 
are chapters on Jewish folk dancing and 
starting a Judaica stamp collection and 
a brief course of instruction on liturgi- 
cal chanting. The yellow-page directory 
lists kosher candy stores, Yiddish rec- 
ord shops and Jewish genealogical-re- 
search services. Do you want to crochet 
a woolen serving basket for matzo crack- 
ers? The Catalog tells how. 

Despite its generally light touch, the 
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new Catalog broaches some fairly sober 
issues. A thoughtful chapter on how the 
deaf can build a rewarding religious life 
outlines a sign-language worship service. 
Another section, on blindness, includes 
a Hebrew alphabet in braille. Other en- 
tries grapple with the ethical problems 
of premarital sex, contraception and 
abortion, trying to adapt the stern pro- 
scriptions of the Torah to more modern 
attitudes. Jewish divorce laws, for ex- 
ample, are weighted heavily in favor of 
the husband, making it difficult for the 
wife to start proceedings. The Catalog 
suggests ways to balance the inequality. 
“The important thing isn’t whether or 
not you observe any particular laws or 
rituals, but your whole attitude toward 
Judaism: confronting it and taking it 
seriously,” insists Co-Author Michael 
Strassfeld, 26, son of a Boston Conser- 
vative rabbi. 

Reviving Faith. The Carsalog is in 
fact an expression of a reviving faith 
among Jewish young people, many of 
whom are gathering together in new 
communal groups they call havurot, 
from the Hebrew word for fellowship 
Each such group—there are now hun- 
dreds all over the U.S.—is a close-knit 
community that meets for prayer ses- 
sions, meals, classes and discussions on 
Judaism. While hAavurah members do 
not necessarily live together or pool their 
finances, they share an intense commit- 
ment to making religion part of every- 
day living. Ex-Teacher Strassfeld and 
his wife and co-author Sharon were 
members of the first havurah, in Som- 
erville, Mass., where with a fellow mem- 
ber, Richard Siegel, they began compil- 
ing the first Catalog. “Jews have always 
borrowed from the culture of any land 
they happened to be in, and Judaized 
what they took,” says Strassfeld. “Our 
books fit into this tradition. We're cre- 
ating a new American Judaism.” 

Meanwhile, if you yearn to take part 
in Israeli folk dancing, the Strassfelds 
list 15 addresses in California alone 
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For a rare 





and wonderful 


a lire 


Do you find extra satisfaction in an 
act of generosity when you can see 
the direct results of your kindness? If 
so, you should be familiar with the 
unique feature of Foster Parents Plan 
that allows you to follow the prog- 
ress of the child you sponsor through 
letters, photographs and field reports. 

By becoming a Foster Parent, you 
may also change the way you feel 
about the world, perhaps about your- 
self. How? It’s possible you could 
save the life of a child living in cir- 
cumstances where disease and death 
too often come at a far-too-early age. 

And it goes beyond the necessities. 
In a world of children without 
dreams, a little girl's smile can be a 
minor miracle. 

Thanks to nearly forty years of ex- 
perience and careful planning, Foster 
Parents Plan can stretch your $19 a 
month to provide healthy diet, decent 
clothing and medical care, not only 
for the child but the whole family. In 
too many cases, $19 is more than the 
total family income for a month. One 
long-range benefit: the child you aid 





will have an excellent chance to build 


a life in which his or her children will 
not need similar help to survive. 

When you join, you may specify a 
boy or girl of a given age in a certain 
country—or let us select a child whose 
needs are particularly urgent. You'll 
receive a recent photograph, a case 
history and a monthly letter from 
your foster child, translated by our 
local staff. 

To sponsor a child (or just for in- 
formation on how you can become a 
Foster Parent), simply fill in and mail 
the coupon below or call. But do it now. 
If you can’t help those millions of hun- 
gry children, think about what you can 
mean to just one. 


CALL TOLL FREE! 


‘800-327-8912 


Information will be SENT immediately. 


7 FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, Inc., 155 Plan Way, Warwick, R.1. 02887 
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© Please send more information about becoming a Foster Parent 
© Tam ready now to become a Foster Parent to a boy 0 girl O 


most 0). Please send photo and case history 








State 





Foster Parents Plan works in Bolivia, Colombia, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Haiti, Indonesia, 
Peru, The Philippines and Upper Volta. All contributions are tax deductible. We are a 
nonpolitical, nonprofit, nonsectarian, independent child care organization. An Annual 
Report is available on request from either Foster Parents Plan, or the New York State 
Board of Social Welfare in Albany, N.Y. *In Florida 1-800-432-5024 


or whoever you feel needs me 


Zip 
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At Merrill Lynch, 
you don't have to take big risks 
to share in America's growth 


Here are 5 different ways to invest without going out on a limb 


| Serene is like a lot of other 
things in life. There are no 
easy answers. 

That applies even when you 


Total return after 10 years, 
assuming 9% yearly return 
for stocks: $50,705 


Total return after 10 years, 





try to minimize risk. You can 
put all your money into invest- 
ments that reduce your risk to 
practically zero. But you'll also 
eliminate other things: 

¢ The opportunity for ahigher 
return with a level of risk you 
can accept. 

¢ The ability to earn tax-free 


income, also with an acceptable 


level of risk. 


If youdon’t want to eliminate 


those things, you come smack 
up against “no easy answers.” 
But don’t despair. We can help 
—and the help starts right here. 


Strategy 1: Discount bonds 
plus growth stocks 


Some bonds (called “‘dis- 
count bonds”) sell for substan- 
tially less than their maturity 
value—usually because they 
were issued when prevailing 
interest rates were much lower. 
Which suggests an interesting 
low-risk strategy. 


assuming no growth 


for stocks: $43,400 


Original value: $25,000. 





Assumed results of investment strategy #1 (see text) using discount bonds and stocks 


Let’s say you have $25,000 
to invest for 10 years. You buy 
$25,000 worth of 4 percent, . 
high-grade bonds. But you pay 
only (say) $18,000. You now 
own securities that are sched- 
uled to return $25,000 at 
maturity—say, in 10 years. And 
you still have the $7,000 dif- 


ference in your pocket. 

Use this $7,000 to invest in 
selected growth stocks with an 
average dividend yield of 2 per- 
cent. Then hold both the stocks 
and the bonds until the bonds 
mature. Meanwhile, the bonds 
pay interest. Here’s what it 
could add up to: 





Assuming the total return 
on your stocks (growth in value 
plus dividends) comes to 9 per- 
centa year, you should have 
$50,705 in 10 years before 
taxes, when you sell the stocks 
and cash in the bonds. In fact— 
even if the stocks don’t grow a 
cent—you can still expect a total 
return of $43,400 (see chart). 
Either way, it would be a hand- 
some payout. 

Of course, there’s a chance 
that the stocks could become 
worthless. But even then you’d 
get your original investment 
back from the bonds alone 
unless they defaulted, an 
exceedingly rare occurrence. 


Strategy 2: 
Buy convertible securities 

Convertible bonds and con- 
vertible preferred stocks have 
several advantages for people 
who want to reduce risks. They 
are less volatile than common 
stocks. They generally pay 
higher income. (We know some 
paying between 6.6 and 7.6 per- 
cent.) And you can convert 
them to common stock in a ris- 
ing market, which would help 
you gain a profit. 

But note: Convertibles are a 
complex subject requiring care- 
ful study. Ask a Merrill Lynch 
Account Executive to explain 
them—and to show you our ana- 
lysts’ latest selections. 


Strategy 3: A low-risk 
retirement plan 


If you’re self-employed, the 
U.S. Government will let you 
invest 15 percent of your salary 
(up to $7,500 a year) in a tax- 
deferred retirement plan. 


We can show you how to set 
up a plan based on high-quality, 
A-rated corporate bonds cur- 
rently paying around 8.5 percent 
—tax-free, until withdrawal. 

By investing $7,500 a year 
in a plan like this—and assum- 
ing you continue to earn an 
average return of 8.5 percent— 
you'd have a comforting 
$931,000 nest egg in 30 years. 
With relatively low risk. 


Strategy 4: 
Discount municipals with 
“personalized” maturity date 

If you’re in an upper-income 
bracket—and want a lump sum 
years from now for college 
tuition or retirement— this 
might be the strategy for you. 

Start with high-rated 
municipal bonds, “A” or better. 
The bonds should be discounted 
so you can buy them for less 
than the maturity value. 

Next, pick the maturity 
dates so the bonds are scheduled 
to mature exactly when you 
need the money. 

You should gain three ways: 
You get a capital gain on each 
bond. Favorable tax treatment 
on the capital gain (usually 
half your normal tax rate). 


And tax-free income until the 
bonds mature. A Merrill Lynch 
Account Executive can help 
you select the bonds. 


Strategy 5: Buy stocks 
for total return 


All too often a dollar saved 
is a dollar nibbled away by infla- 
tion. Interest rates don’t always 
keep up. But you can fight back. 

Invest for total return—high- 
dividend payout, plus a poten- 
tial for modest growth in value. 
Your Merrill Lynch Account 
Executive can show you a list of 
stocks that have increased their 
dividends steadily. With stocks 
that keep doing that, you may 
not need much growth to get a 
total return that beats inflation. 


More low-risk strategies 


Merrill Lynch can also show 
you low-risk strategies for getting 
steady income. For cutting the 
taxes on your investment 
income. For balancing your 
investment portfolio. Or for 
getting the safety of a govern- 
ment guarantee. 

For details, fill in the coupon. 
Then visit or call a Merrill Lynch 
office and speak to one of our 
Account Executives. 


| Free! Aspectal magazine about cutting investment risks! 


—_———————————-——--- + 
| 
| 


Call 800-327-4800 toll free 
(1-800-432-7521 in Florida) 

Or write: Merrill Lynch Service Center 
P.O. Box 700, Nevada, lowa 50201 


| You bet I'd like my money to grow with- 
out big risks. Please send me the latest 
| issue of your magazine, “Investments For 
a Changing Economy"”— packed with 
| risk-cutting ideas, detailed explanations 
| and recommendations. 
NTIOLIOJIC 














Name 

Address. 

City—_______ Sate. Zip. 
Business Home 


Phone __ Phone ____ | 
Merrill Lynch customers, please give name 
and office address of Account Executive: | 





| {45 Merril Lynch Pierce Fenner Smith nc | 
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Rediscovered—Women Painters 


“Women have never been lacking 
in intellect,” wrote a 17th century art 
chronicler named G.B. Passeri, by way 
of preamble to some notes on women 
artists, “and it is well known that, when 
they are instructed in some subject, they 
are capable of mastering what they are 
taught. Nevertheless it is true that the 
Lord did not endow them properly with 
the faculty of judgment, and this he did 
in order to keep them restrained within 
the boundaries of obedience to men, to 
establish men as supreme and superior.” 

There it was, in a nutshell. Granted, 
not every art historian has been as nobly 
certain of the natural order as that un- 
ruffled Italian phallocrat; yet the 
fact remains that until quite re- 
cently, the work of women artists 
did not have a history. For several 
hundred years, women who paint- 
ed (or, more rarely still, sculpted) 
were apt to be seen as inconse- 
quential strays, more or less tal- 
ented, in a man’s profession. Men 
did not make the Bayeux tap- 
estry, or embroider the gold- 
worked opus Anglicanum chasu- 
bles that were among the supreme 
glories of medieval art. By the late 
15th century one artist in every 
four on the rolls of the painters’ 
guild of Bruges was a woman. But 
names, patchy attributions and 
lost works do not make up a his- 
tory. That had to wait until the 
1960s, when a scattered interest in 
the subject was crystallized by the 
feminist movement. Here, be- 
neath the surface of existing refer- 
ence books, was a lost culture 
awaiting excavation 

Hence the great interest of an 
exhibition that opened just before 
Christmas at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art and will 
travel in 1977 to Austin, Pitts- 
burgh and New York City. En- 
tiled “Women Artists: 1550- 
1950.” it is the first full-dress 
historical survey of its subject ever 
made. The organizers are two distin- 
guished scholars, Ann Sutherland Har- 
ris and Linda Nochlin. Their catalogue 
is the fundamental text on its subject 
Professor Nochlin’s essay alone, with its 
dense research and propulsive common 
sense, provides the right antidote to the 


tendentious stomp-the-pigs puffery of 


more militant feminist critics 

The show includes more than 150 
works by 85 painters. Some of them, like 
American Impressionist Mary Cassatt 
and her French counterpart Berthe 
Morisot, are already embedded in the 
history of modern art. Others, just as fa- 
mous in their day. now seem more like 
footnotes than culture heroines: Rosa 
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Bonheur, for instance, who died in 1899 
at the age of 77, was one of the most pop- 
ular animal painters in Europe: with her 
mannish working dress and Légion 
dhonneur, she was considered a walk- 
ing proof that “genius has no sex.” 
Elisabeth Vigée-Lebrun and Angelica 
Kauffmann were bright stars in the 18th 
century, Kauffmann in England for her 
history paintings. Vigée-Lebrun in 
France for her sparkling and elegant so- 
ciety portraits, like that of Varvara Iva- 
novna Narishkine (1800). By her 35th 
year, Vigée-Lebrun reckoned, she had 
earned more than a million francs with 
her brush, a prodigious income for a 
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ARTEMISIA GENTILESCHI'S SUSANNA AND THE ELDERS, 1610 
A whispering conclave about impending rape. 


painter, and her husband spent every 
sou on whores and gambling 

Then there were dozens of painters 
who, through changes of fashion, dis- 
persal of their work or simply the fact 
of being women, fell into the oubliette 
Nothing is more fragile than an artist's 
reputation. Names like Anne Vallayer- 
Coster, Sofonisba Anguissola, Judith 
Leyster or Louise Moillon are scarcely 
commonplace. Yet the quality of their 
work is incontestable: Vallayer-Coster’s 
The White Soup Bowl (1771), with its 
beautifully rendered planes and rotund- 
ities of steaming tureen and crinkled 
napkin, comes close to Chardin in rev- 
erent and cadenced description of com- 


monplace things. To see such works res- 
urrected in this show—however few the 
samples—gives a shock of belated rec- 
ognition: How can such talent have 
nearly disappeared? 

Harris and Nochlin,. in fascinating 
detail, show exactly how it could—and 
did: the social conditions that militated 
against women’s becoming “fine” art- 
ists during the Renaissance, the restric- 
tions on literacy, training, access to pro- 
fessional company and_ guilds, the 
peculiar moral shibboleths, the stereo- 
type of the cultured woman as accom- 
plished dabbler, engaged in what 
George Eliot called “small tinkling and 
smearing.” “Let men busy themselves 
with all that has to do with great art,” 
trumpeted one French critic in 1860 
“Let women occupy themselves 
with those types of art that they 
have always preferred, such as 
pastels, portraits and the painting 
of flowers...” 

The corollary was the myth 
of feminine sensibility. This, 
like anatomy, was declared to be 
destiny. Mary Cassatt’s’ Young 
Woman in Black (1883) is the 
kind of painting that used to be 
cited, with 20/20 hindsight. as the 
product of an “essentially femi- 
nine” sensibility, a painting as full 
of style and chic as an egg is of al- 
bumin. But is the kind of sensi- 
bility in its design—the springy 
black silhouette of blouse and tu- 
nic relieved by one dash of white. 
the brisk notation of the face 
smeared and flecked by the black 
lace veil, the emphatic circumflex 
of the painted fan behind the girl's 
head—essentially different from 
that of Degas, Cassatt’s mentor? 
Stylishness does not go by gender; 
perhaps it never did. Cecilia 
Beaux’s Sita and Sarita (1921) 
looks “feminine” when you know 
that it is the work of a once very 
popular American female por- 
traitist, a gifted conservative with 
a relaxed, unemphatic and slight- 
ly languid style—but not until 
then. And with more abstract art, 
division by gender becomes meaning- 
less. What sex is Alice Trumbull Ma- 
son’s painting L'Hasard (1948)? One 
might answer: platonic 

But if the idea of a feminine sen- 
sibility—fluffy, vaporous, pink-and- 
white—retreats before most of the work 
in this show, the sense of female expe- 
rience does not. That theme is an- 
nounced almost at once, in the work of 
Artemisia Gentileschi (1593-1652), the 
daughter of a well-known Tuscan paint- 
er, who became, as Nochlin puts it, “the 
first woman in the history of Western 
art to make a significant and undeni- 
ably important contribution to the art 
of her time.” Gentileschi’s Susanna and 
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Anne Vallayer-Coster's “The White Soup Bowl,” 1771 





“a 
Alice Trumbull Mason's “L’Hasard,” 1948 





Mary Cassatt’s ‘Young Woman in Black,” 1883 





{rtemisia Gentileschi's “Judith and Maidservant with 
the Head of Holofernes,” circa 1625 
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\ . \ Cecilia Beaux's “Sita and Sarita,” circa 192] 
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Nataliia Sergeevna Goncharova’s “Portrait of Larionov, "1913 
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Elisabeth Vigée-Lebrun’s ‘Varvara 
Ivanovna Narishkine,” 1800 


Detail from Sonia Delaunay’s ‘The 
Flamenco Singer,” 1916 
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the Elders (1610) is a work of stagger- 
ing precocity, painted when she was 17 
Beauty spied on and plotted against by 
randy, intrusive old men—this biblical 
incident was a hot and obvious favorite 
with late-Renaissance patrons, but Gen- 
tileschi turned it into an image of sex- 
ual fear in a way that, one suspects, no 
man could readily have imagined. The 
stocky, naked Susanna writhes as if in 
pain from the oppressive, whispering 
conclave above her; the picture is about 
impending rape, a common subject, but 
unique in being perceived from the 
woman's eyeline. Heavily influenced 
by Caravaggio, Gentileschi’s paintings 
were determinedly “unfeminine.” full of 
darkness, gore and gesticulation: witness 
the candlelit hand and shadowed face 
of Judith, like a waning moon, in Ju- 
dith and Maidservant with the Head of 
Holofernes (circa 1625). A few other late- 
Renaissance women, like Sofonisba An- 
guissola, gol more commissions than the 
forthright Artemisia; they moved with 
more ease at court and could play so- 
ciety better. But there is good reason to 
regard Artemisia Gentileschi as the 
most distinguished woman painter to 
have worked between the 16th century 
and the end of the 19th, when Sonia De- 
launay and Georgia O'Keeffe were born 
The show does not so much advance 
toward the 20th century as peter out in it 
a curious evolution, owing perhaps to 
the difficulty of getting the right pictures 
lent—and the last section, spanning 
about 1900 to 1950, makes the contri- 
bution of women to modern art seem 
less than it actually was. Painters of 
large and unquestionable talent, like Lee 
Krasner, are not seen at their best. One 
could hardly guess from her work on dis- 
play here that Germany's Hanna Héch 
now 87 and the last surviving artist- 
member of the Berlin Dada group—was 
in the 1920s one of the most brilliant 
and acerbic collagists ever to wield scis- 
sors. On the other hand, quite trivial art- 
ists are included; probably one cannot 
have a historical show of women’s art 
without the boring and insipid fribbles 
of Marie Laurencin, but why include a 
third-rate vendeuse of exotic surrealist 
tack like Leonor Fini? In such compa- 
ny, artists like Georgia O'Keeffe, Paula 
Modersohn-Becker, Kathe Kollwitz 
Nataliia Goncharova and Sonia Delau- 
nay look extraordinary; one’s eye goes 
with relief to Goncharova’s crude, pro- 
vincial but raucously vital cubist por- 
trait of her husband Mikhail Larionov 
(1913), the face kippered flat and 
streaked with voracious slashes of col- 
or; it luxuriates in the shimmer of rosy 
light, circle on circle, that fills the sur- 
face of Delaunay’s masterpiece of 1916 
The Flamenco Singer. Moreover, if the 
exhibition does seem to end on a dying 
fall, it hardly matters. What counts is 
that an area of great consequence for 
art history has now been opened up 
“Women Artists: 1550-1950" is one of 
the most significant theme shows to 
come along In years Robert Hughes 
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Behind its good looks 
is quiet dependability. 


Do handsomely by your slides with this Kodak 
Carousel custom H slide projectors. 

It’s good-looking so you don’t have to hide it away 
somewhere between shows. 

It’s quiet so it doesn’t interfere with your enjoy- 
ment. It’s dependable because gravity drops each slide 
in place. 

It’s easy to use. It has push-button remote control, 
both forward and reverse. Autofocus, too, so you 
usually have to focus only the first slide. 

See the custom 840H (shown) at your photo 
dealer's. It’s less than 
$263. Other Kodak 
Carousel projectors 
start from less 
than $115. 


Kodak house 
custom 
projectors. Ss 
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Suicidal Hunger Artist 


SIMONE WEIL: A LIFE 
by SIMONE PETREMENT 
577 pages. Pantheon. $15. 


Simone Weil died Aug. 24, 1943, in 
a Middlesex, England, hospital. The 
death certificate satisfied the require- 
ments of science: “myocardial degener- 
ation of the heart muscles due to star- 
vation and pulmonary tuberculosis.’ 
The needs of the law were fulfilled at 
the official inquiry: “The deceased did 
kill and slay herseif by refusing to eat 


whilst the balance of her mind was 
disturbed.” 
Neither statement could. satisfy 


those who knew Simone Weil as a phi- 
losopher, teacher, factory worker, sol- 
dier, writer and friend. Her mind was 
not a scale to be tipped between sanity 
and insanity but a fixed crystal that 
gathered every crucial political and spir- 
itual crisis of her time into a point of de- 
vouring intensity, She shattered at the 
age of 34 attempting that most difficult 
of 20th century feats—living in the ser- 
vice of an absentee God 
For her sufferings and self-denials 
Weil has been canonized as a secular 
saint by contemporary intellectuals 
This biography, by her friend and ac- 
ademic colleague Simone Pétrement 
should ward off potential devil's advo- 
cates. It reveals Weil not only as a 
unique intellect whose thought spanned 
thousands of years and many cultures 
but also as a child of her time and place 
France after World War I, sapped yet 
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still adventuresome. Weil's mind be- 
longed to the classics but her emotions 
owed much to 19th century romant- 
cism, especially the aspect that substi- 
tuted the sufferings of the artist for the 
anguish of the martyr 
Simone was born into the French 
upper-middle class in 1909. Her father 
a physician—and her mother had 
Jewish backgrounds, though they ob- 
served no religious ritual or custom. The 
child never regarded herself as a Jew 
Later she rejected the God of the Old 
Testament as the sanctioner of cruelty 
and declared, instead, that her tradition 
was Christian, French and Hellenic. She 
also regretted having been born female 


Her style of dress was the antichic of 


radical intellectuals of the ‘20s and 30s 
drab, flappy and mannish. Her biog- 
rapher gives no indication that Weil ever 
had lovers of either sex. Her single vice 
was cigarettes, and she suffered through- 
out her life from severe headaches 
Red Virgin. Biographer Pétrement 
tightly knits the facts of Weil’s life with 
the development of her thought. While 
still a philosophy student, Weil became 
convinced that evil lay exclusively in a 
failure of the will. She amended Des- 
cartes’s “I think, therefore | am” to “l 
can, therefore | am.” She refused to sep- 
arate her psychological consciousness 
from her moral consciousness, and it fol- 
lowed that her words could not be di- 
vided from her acts. She became a teach- 
er, but her ideas about justice found their 
most vital expression outside the class- 
room. After school, she threw 
into the trade union movement, believ- 


herself 





GERMAN SOLDIERS OCCUPY PARIS, 1940 
INSET: SIMONE WEIL, 1941 


ing with the Marxists that social rev- 
olution must come through the efforts 
of the working class 

Those who derided Weil as “The 
Red Virgin” were off the mark. She dis- 
trusted all forms of political organiza- 
tion, and shrewdly saw that Marxism 
was not superior politics but inferior re- 
ligion. As a writer of rigorously reasoned 
essays, she stripped rhetoric down to 
cold realities. Most of her opinions were 
out of fashion with the European lib- 
erals of her generation. Like the child 
in The Emperor's New Clothes, she ear- 
ly on proclaimed the naked truth that 
there was not a sou’s worth of differ- 
ence between Stalin and Hitler 

The brutal bureaucratization in the 
Soviet Union and the congealing mad- 
ness in Germany gave Weil a grim view 
of the future. She steadily turned from 
politics to religion and the belief that a 
sense of human misery was a precon- 
dition of love and social justice. In 1934 
she took a leave from her teaching post 
to work in a factory, Weil was a sorry 
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candidate for the working class. Awk- 
ward and weakened by migraines and 
bad diet, she struggled to meet her pro- 
duction quotas. The machines tore and 
punctured her hands, but the physical 
stigmata of the industrial age were not 
as painful as having her mind and body 
rhythms processed by the production 
line. In 1936 she joined a Loyalist bri- 
gade to fight against Franco in the Span- 
ish Civil War. But before she could share 
the pain of combat she clumsily stepped 
into a pot of boiling cooking oil and had 
to leave the front with severe burns 

Most Durable. Weil's flesh healed 
but her spirit continued to fester. She 
eagerly embraced the moral and as- 
cetic principles of Roman Catholicism 
but refused to be baptized. She would 
not give up her idea of an impersonal 
God who had abandoned the world 
Besides, she said, baptism would cut 
her off from the sufferings of nonbe- 
lievers. World War II cut her off from 
France. She traveled with her parents 
to New York and then recrossed the 
Atlantic to London, where she vainly 
tried to organize nurses to risk their 
lives attending the wounded where they 
had fallen. Instead, the Free French 
delegation in England found her a job 
writing articles on politics and culture 

The life that Weil could not sac- 
rifice at the front she exhausted at her 
typewriter, composing dozens of pieces 
and her book The Need for Roots. Her 
immaculate philosophical conceptions 
and her stubborn refusal to render unto 
Caesar, God or even the nutritive needs 
of her own body seem unworldly. Yet 
her writings show that she was among 
the most pungent and durable aphorists 
of her generation. On the politics of 
oil, for example, she wrote: “What a 
country calls its vital economic tnter- 
ests are not the things which enable 
its citizens to live, but the things which 
enable it to make war. Gasoline is much 
more likely than wheat to be a cause 
of international conflict.” There is also 
her haunting comment on personal com- 
mitment: “Those who serve a cause 
are not those who love that cause. They 
are those who love the life which has 
to be led in order to serve it—except 
in the case of the very purest, and 
they are rare. For the idea of a cause 
doesn’t supply the necessary energy for 
serving it.” 

What then spoiled Simone Weil's 
own appetite for life? Perhaps the an- 
swer depends on whether one believes 
she belongs on the cross or the couch 
In either case it would not be the com- 
plete answer. As her faithful biographer 
demonstrates with anecdote and anal- 
ysis, Weil's mind was too restless, tur- 
bulent, obstinate and strong to fit con- 
venient categories. If she resembles 
anyone in her purity, dedication and 
pride, it is Kafka’s Hunger Artist, the 
man who refused to eat not only because 
denial was his nature but because he 
could not find anything in this world 
that he wanted to eal. R.Z. Sheppard 
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NOVELIST JAMES HANLEY 


The Wasteland 


A DREAM JOURNEY 
by JAMES HANLEY 
368 pages. Horizon Press. $8.95. 


James Hanley, 75, is one of the best- 
known litth-known writers now at 
work, Over the course of his long ca- 
reer he has been praised by such dis- 
parate souls as T.E. Lawrence and E.M 
Forster. Novelists and reviewers peri- 
odically puzzle over the obscurity that 
has accompanied Hanley’s high critical 
reputation, Yet the matter is not ter- 
ribly mysterious. He throws no sops to 
fashion or to the ease of his readers 
Hanley’s essential subject is a darkness 
that most people would rather whistle 
through: the abrasions of living that 
wear away spirit and soul 

{1 Dream Journey, Hanley’s 26th 
book, is a particularly harrowing exam- 
ple of his craft. Clement Stevens, 50, is 
a painter with ferocious determination 
but no special gift. Lena, his wife in ev- 
erything but name. sums up the fruits 
of his labor: “Two exhibitions, ten pri- 
vate sales. a deal of barter.” Clem no 
longer leaves their apartment on the top 
floor of a crumbling London house: he 
drinks and stares at the reproach of 
blank canvas. Lena goes shopping once 
a week, toys dispiritedly with the no- 
tion of leaving Clem and the airless 
gloom that enshrouds him. Clem reads 
her thoughts and reminds her: “If you 
left me, I'd fall down, But so would you 

Hanley lightens this bleak, static 
scene only once—with a long flashback 
to World War II and the London blitz, 
when Clem, Lena and the other tenants 
trooped down the stairs to spend nights 
of fear in the cellar. Here, A Dream Jour- 


ney takes on special intensity. The 
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dream is a nightmare, and small, care- 
fully described activities like eating or 
conversing become pools of serenity in 
a chaotic torrent 

The symbiosis of Clem and Lena is 
hardly a compelling matter. and Han- 
ley’s narrative does little to pique the 
reader. He lets his principals do the talk- 
ing, and, like most victims of accidents. 
Clem and Lena have a cloudy sense of 
what hit them. They are well-versed in 
their own weaknesses, but not on the 
whys and hows of their lives. A rare vis- 
itor to their room registers an outside 
opinion on what the two have accom- 
plished: “In the wasteland he saw a cu- 
rious mixture of loyalty and stupidity. 

Both loyalty and stupidity can be 
tiresome over the long haul, and Han- 
ley’s haul takes place over 368 relent- 
less pages. The artist's death, near the 
end, gives his wife one of the few chanc- 
es to make a genuinely moving speech 
“IT knew my husband was a failure three 
long years ago, but you don’t just walk 
out on a person just because they turn 
out to be second rate There’s more 
toa man than that.” Hanley wrests such 
epiphanies from meager raw materials 
and it is easy to commend his skill and 
tenacity. But A Dream Journey like Clem 
and Lena themselves, is more to be puz- 
zled at than loved Paul Gray 


Russian Roulette 


THE FILE ON THE TSAR 
by ANTHONY SUMMERS and TOM MANGOLD 
416 pages. Harper & Row. $12.50. 


At midnight on July 16, 1918, in the 
Ural mining town of Ekaterinburg, Bol- 
shevik jailers gunned down the Russian 
royal family. Tsar Nicholas II, Tsarina 


Alexandra, their 14-year-old hemophil- 
iac son Alexei and his four sisters were 
all shot. A dubious postscript holds that 
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one of the girls, the Grand Duchess An- 
astasia, escaped and is still alive 

So runs the accepted version of the 
Romanov regicide. Now two reporters 
from BBC Television, Anthony Summers 
and Tom Mangold, assert a dramatically 
new version: the Reds faked the orig- 
inal massacre scene in order to convince 
White Russians—who soon captured 
Ekaterinburg—that their goal of a roy- 
al restoration was hopeless because the 
Tsar and his family were dead 

The two journalists conclude that 
there were not enough bullet holes or 
bloodstains in the murder room to ac- 
cord with the gunshot deaths of seven 
people. In their opinion, the women 
were spared for a time. Alexandra was 
a cousin of Kaiser Wilhelm and King 
George V, and there is evidence that the 
German Emperor was bargaining with 
the Bolsheviks to gain her freedom. The 
book buttresses the theory that the 
“Anna Anderson” now living in Char- 
lottesville. Va., may indeed be the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia, who would now be 
75 years old, The authors interviewed 
her, but she was uncooperalive—even 
though for decades she has stubbornly 
claimed to be Anastasia 

File has caused both favorable re- 
views and a wave of wrath and scorn 
Asa self-appointed defender of the Brit- 
ish royal family, Lord Mountbatten has 
denounced the authors’ conclusions 
about an aborted British rescue plot. Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger has 
stonewalled on the question of whether 
US. archives also contain documents re- 
garding American complicity in a res- 
cue plot. The authors do not claim that 
their conclusions are complete. But they 
are continuing to dig—and the new find- 
ings, especially in the U.S. archives, may 
be even more sensational than the in- 
triguing material they have already un- 
earthed David Tinnin 
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CLINT EASTWOOD DELIVERS AN ULTIMATUM TO THE BAD GUYS IN THE ENFORCER 


Less Harried Harry 


THE ENFORCER 

Directed by JAMES FARGO 
Screenplay by STIRLING SILLIPHANT 
and DEAN RIESNER 


It is being advertised as the dirtiest 
Harry of them all, but this third adven- 
ture of the San Francisco cop who finds 
nothing but bureaucratic blundering 
above him and unpunished crime all 
around him shows Clint Eastwood's cre- 
ation in a mellow mood. Oh, he can still 
total a liquor store in the course of res- 
cuing hostages, and he still has the fast- 
est lip in the business when backtalking 
a superior. But in The Enforcer, Harry 
appears halfway along the road to be- 
coming a lovable old curmudgeon 

Street Pro. For example, forced to 
work with a female partner (nicely 
played by Tyne Daly, daughter of Ac- 
tor James Daly), he makes the pre- 
dictable grumpy noises about women’s 
lib. Yet—surprise—he ends up not 
merely respecting her but more than a 
little in love with her. As he looks 
around for clues to the munitions rob- 
bery and extortion plot that are his 
major concern, Harry shows a gift for 
talking to militant blacks, if only be- 
cause they respect his rough, straight- 
forward machismo. Indeed, it turns out 
that while the entire liberal establish- 
ment believes the robbery is the work 
of political extremists, Harry, your wise 
street pro, knows the criminals are us- 
ing revolutionary rhetoric merely to 
cover their tracks. In the end, the crooks 
snatch the mayor, and Harry and his 
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partner snatch him back, in the pro- 
cess wiping out the miscreants in a 
satisfying burst of not too horrific 
gunfire 

Are we to understand that Harry is 
cleaning up his act? Perhaps. Or it may 
be that with some of the heat burned 
out of the law-and-order issue, Harry 
can be seen not as the instinctive fas- 
cist some once thought him but as an 
apolitical, job-oriented man whose im- 
patience with the niceties of the law is 
motivated by frustration over the slen- 
derness of his resources and the shak- 
iness of his backing. That is not the 
sound of a protofascist mob chortling en- 
couragement at the screen when Harry 
lets fly, but the voice of perfectly nice 
people happy to see Harry do what they 
would all like to do—shake the System 
loose from its routines, pieties and gen- 
eral lack of responsiveness to the com- 
mon needs of both key-punch operators 
and tough cops. One might wish that 
The Enforcer had the cinematic smarts 
imparted by Director Don Siegel to the 
original Dirty Harry, a tenser, tauter 
piece of work. But The Enforcer is fair- 
ish fun—and certainly no threat to lib- 
eral democracy Richard Schickel 


Mal de Mer 


VOYAGE OF THE DAMNED 
Directed by STUART ROSENBERG 
Screenplay by STEVE SHAGAN 
and DAVID BUTLER 


From the Titanic through the Ship 
of Fools, the movies have seldom un- 
dertaken a more top-heavy displeasure 
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cruise than this one. The passenger list 
for Voyage of the Damned is heavily 
booked with star types—Max Von Sy- 
dow, Oskar Werner, Malcolm McDow- 
ell, Faye Dunaway, Lee Grant, James 
Mason, Orson Welles, Ben Gazzara and 
Katharine Ross—along with an affect- 
ing newcomer, Lynne Frederick. All 
have been brought aboard to add glam- 
our to the journey, but the effort is fu- 
tile. The actors struggle, usually valiant- 
ly (Werner, Von Sydow, Mason), 
sometimes campily (Dunaway, Welles). 
but are ultimately undone 

Like a lot of silly movies, Voyage of 
the Damned is extracted from a serious 
idea—in this case one with historical 
foundation. In 1939, as part of a pro- 
paganda effort, the Nazis bundled Jews 
from all levels of German life, privileged 
to deprived, onto a Hamburg-Amerika 
liner, the Sr. Louis. The ship was bound 
out of Hamburg to Havana, Cuba, where 
the passengers understood they could 
disembark if they chose. Once in Ha- 
vana harbor, however, the Jews were not 
allowed off the ship. Their landing per- 
mits had been deliberately scrambled by 
the Cuban government in league with 
the Nazis, who wanted the ship to sail 
from port to port searching for asylum 
The Sr. Louis would then become a dip- 
lomatic liability, an embarrassment, and 
would be an active demonstration, ac- 
cording to the Nazis, of what a “prob- 
lem” the Jews were 

This squalid footnote to the Holo- 
caust raises some curious questions 
—prominent among them is why Pres- 
ident Franklin Roosevelt turned the 
St. Louis away from the shores of Flor- 
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“1976 found the world in turmoil. 
This weekend we'll examine why.” 


The first Special Weekend of 1977 on the 
CBS Radio Network is special indeed. 

Walter Cronkite and many CBS News 
colleagues examine the year just past and 
its implications for the future in "76 IN 
REVIEW, 28 special reports Saturday and 
Sunday, January 8 and 9. 

‘1976 was a big year,’ says Cronkite. 


‘The Presidential campaign was as extraor- 


dinary as any | can remember. We faced 
tough problems with our economy, and 
there were political upheavals around the 
world. We had echoes of Watergate from 
key figures; new problems involved the 
press. And there were disclosures from 
Washington about the CIA and FBI—and 
about the private lives of public men. 





“| think the structure of these Special 
Weekends—many radio broadcasts explor 
ing a single important subject—gives us an 
excellent way to examine and assess this 
historic year.” 

We urge you to listen, on the CBS Radio 
Network station which serves you. 

And looking ahead, we invite your atten- 
tion to other Special Weekends of unusual 
interest throughout the coming year.... 
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Your Tax Dollars, 28 broadcasts, February 26-27. Ray Brady, 
former editor of Dun's Review, examines the old headaches and 
new problems invo in your 1976 tax returns. 








A Capital Neb One Corre- 


spondent’s Washington, 28 
broadcasts, June 4-5. CBS 
News White House Corre- 
spondent Bob Schieffer takes 
you inside D.C.—the people, 
places and politics the tourist 
never sees. 






American Know- How, 40 broadcasts, November 24. 27. The 
inimitable Charles Osgood with a Thanksgiving special on the 
phenomenon of ‘Yankee’ ingenuity; it's alive and well 







The American Man, 28 broadcasts, September 17:18. CBS 
News Correspondent Dan Rather examines what's been happen- 
ing to half of us, now that the other half is asserting its equality. 





The Movies 1977, 28 broad- 


casts, March 26-27. Lee Jordan, 


reporter and critic, takes 
you behind the scenes in the 
film industry, the weekend 
before the Academy Awards. 


A Christmas Festival, 28 broadcasts, December 10-1 1. Douglas 


cial Weekends on the 
adio Network in 1977: 





Exploring America 1977, 28 
broadcasts, April 16-17. 
Charles Kuralt, CBS News 
Correspondent on the road, 
this year explores the water- 
ways of America—from 

sea to shining sea. 





The Wonderful World of Base- 
ball, 17 broadcasts, October 
1-2. Win Elliot, CBS Sports- 
caster, touches all the 
bases—great players, great 
events—the weekend before 
the two League Playoffs. 


Edwards on a tour of America’s varied Christmas traditions, 
from folklore and foods to music and meanings. 
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ida*—and comes up way short on an- 
swers. Director Stuart Rosenberg (The 
Drowning Pool) and Scenarists Shagan 
(Save the Tiger) and Butler are primar- 
ily interested in letting the shipboard 
soap operas play out to their predict- 
able conclusions: Will the Werner-Dun- 
away marriage unthaw on the bounding 


Sympathetic to the refugee dilemma but under 
domestic political pressure mostly from the right 
as he prepared for an election year, Roosevelt did 
not overrule the State Department decision to bar 
the ship from America 
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Born. To Rubin (“Hurricane”) Car- 
ter, 39, former middleweight boxer 
whose conviction for murdering three 
men in a tavern in 1966 became a cause 
célébre, and Mae Thelma Carter, 37 
their second child, first son; in Pater- 
son, N.J. Name: Raheem Rubin. Car- 
ter and his co-defendant John Artis won 
the right to a new trial last March but 
were found guilty again on Dec. 21 

. 

Married. James Dickey, 53, poet 
and novelist (Deliverance) of the South; 
and Deborah Dodson, 25, his former stu- 
dent; he for the second time, she for the 
first; in Columbia, S.C. Dickey’s first 
wife died Oct. 29. Of his second, he said 
“She restored me.” 

a 

Seeking Divorce. Herman Tal- 
madge, 63, Democratic Senator from 
Georgia since 1957; from Leila Eliza- 
beth Talmadge, 53; after 35 years of 
marriage, two children 

a 

Seeking Divorce. Marie Louise 
Weicker; from Republican Senator 
Lowell Weicker Jr., of Connecticut, 45, 
who served on the 1973 Senate Water- 
gate committee; after 23 years of mar- 
riage, three children 

s 

Died. Philip A. Hart, 64, Democrat- 
ic Senator from Michigan who, in his 
18 years on Capitol Hill, became known 
as “the conscience of the Senate”; of can- 
cer; in Washington. Hart was sponsored 
in politics by his University of Mich- 
igan Law School classmate, G. Mennen 
Williams, under whom he served two 
terms as Lieutenant Governor. After his 
election to the Senate, Hart was alter- 
nately attacked and applauded for his 
progressive leadership. He served as 
floor manager for the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 and the 1968 Civil Rights Act, 
as a sponsor of almost every major con- 
sumer bill, and as a vocal advocate of 
federal antitrust legislation. Called the 
“liberal’s liberal,” he had a gentle good 
humor and moral integrity that won him 
the admiration of his most conservative 
foes. Hart did not run for re-election this 
fall because of ill health and because, 
he said, Washington needed new faces 
and new ideas. In a rare tribute, his fel- 
low Senators expressed their esteem by 
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main? Will Lee Grant be able to con- 
trol her melancholiac husband, who is, 
she announces, “retreating into him- 
self’? “Your orders come straight from 
Berlin. If you refuse to accept them, 
be prepared to accept the consequences 
for yourself—and your family.” Will 
Malcolm McDowell have a chance to 
initiate Lynne Frederick into the mys- 
teries of “what it is to be a woman”? 
Some vulgarity can be amusing, but 
Voyage of the Damned is not only amus- 
ing but is also debasing Jay Cocks 
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voting to name their new Senate office 
building for him. Said Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield: “He was the 
best one of the last 25 years.” 
7 
Died. Marion Rombauer Becker, 
74, co-author (with her late mother Irma 
Rombauer) of Joy of Cooking, America’s 
bible of the kitchen; of cancer; in Cin- 
cinnati. Twelve editions of Joy have 
guided millions of cooks in such diver- 
gent intricacies as skinning a beaver tail 
and creating a successful souffié since 
the work was first published in 1931 
B 
Died. Alex Rose, 78, leader of New 
York State’s Liberal Party; of cancer; 
in Manhattan. Rose's political involve- 
ment stemmed from his activity in the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union, where for 
26 years he served as president. Four 
decades ago, Rose co-founded the 
American Labor Party; when it began 
to take on a Communist tint in 1944, he 
and other union lead@rs created the ri- 
val Liberal Party. The actual vote on 
the Liberal line was never large, but it 
was big enough to sway many elections 
Republicans such as John Lindsay and 
Democrats Averell Harriman, Robert 
Wagner, John Kennedy, Daniel Moy- 
nihan and Jimmy Carter were all grate- 
ful recipients of Liberal endorsement 
Rose liked to claim that his party ex- 
isted only to advance good government, 
but he once acknowledged: “Frequently, 
when you do what is right, it turns out 
to be also very clever.” 
s 
Died. Main R. Bocher, 86, whose 
simple, subtle couture designs influenced 
modern fashion for 40 years; of emphy- 
sema; in Munich. Bocher (the Christian 
name came from his mother’s Scottish 
family) grew up on the West Side of Chi- 
cago. He remained in Paris after fight- 
ing in World War I, became editor of 
the French Vogue, then set up the Main- 
bocher salon in 1930. Among his inno- 
vations were the introduction of short 
evening dresses and of decorated car- 
digan sweaters. Mainbocher’s creations 
graced Wallis Warfield Simpson at her 
marriage to the Duke of Windsor, as well 
as millions of WAVES and Girl Scouts, 
whose uniforms he fashioned 
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Which best serves our society’s 
needs, a mountain or the metal it 
holds? Both are important. 


Whether deep or shallow, mining 


“That mine — sas the land. Surface mining - “That mine 
moves vegetation. Sometimes ~~ e | d 1 d 
Sure messed Up tswners"merane Yielded gold 
that hillside.” —Pecz.mining too. has is impact for 50 years! 


doned structures. 




















































Inevitably, as ore deposits diminish, 
our metals search must widen. Con- 
cerned people fear the search may 
lead to public lands or scenic wilder- 
ness areas. 


Yet, we must have metals. Each year 
we require 40,000 pounds of new 
mineral supplies per person for our 
power plants, transportation, schools, 
machine tools, homes, bridges, medi- 
cal uses, heavy equipment. 


We should take advantage of our 
mineral wealth by mining it. But we 
must not do it at the expense of every- 
thing else. 


Mining doesn’t need to be totally dis- 
ruptive. We can hold air and water 
pollution to a reasonable minimum. 
We can bring surface mined lands 
back to a useful purpose. We can 
sculpt tailing slopes and landscape 
mine areas to reduce the eyesore. 


We should explore public as well as 
private lands—to take inventory of 
our mineral resources. In every case 
we must weigh the economic and en- 
vironmental priorities for the greatest 
good. And then decide to deep mine, 
surface mine or not mine at all. Wise 
choices require a public attitude that 
recognizes both essentiality of metals 
and the need for environmental re- 
sponsibility. 


Caterpillar makes machines to pre- 
pare mining and smelting sites, to 
mine and reclaim land. And we con- 
sider a healthy, responsible mining in- 
dustry vital to our nation’s well being. 






There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent choices. 


(HB carerpittar 


Caterpitar, Cat and are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 










Nobody: 


lower than 


Carlton. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 
The 10 top selling cigarettes 











img. nicotine mg./ 
cigarette cigarette 
Brand P Non-Filter 27 Tb 
Brand C Non-Filter 24 1.5 
Brand W 19 13 
Brand S Menthol 19 1.3 
Brand S Menthol 100 19 1.2 
Brand W 100 18 1.2 
rand M 18 1.1 
Brand K Menthol 17 13 
Brand M 17 1.0 
Brand K 16 1.0 
Other cigarettes that call 
“ee ” 
themselves low in “tar 
tar mg./ nicotine mg./ 
cigarette cigare' 
Brand D 15 1.0 
Brand P Box 14 08 
Brand D Menthol 14 1.0 
Brand M Lights 13 0.8 
Brand W Lights 13 0.9 
Brand K Milds Menthol 13 0.8 
Brand T Menthol an 0.7 
Brand T 1 06 
Brand V Mentho! 11 08 
Brand V 1 0.7 
Carlton Filter 72 *0.2 
Carlton Menthol | 0.1 
Carlton Box a | 0.1 


12 consecutive U.S. Government Reports confirm 
Nobody’s lower than Carlton. 


Of all —— lowest ae mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
; ‘ lf tte by FT! thod. 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | mov cin o> cee" po me seen 
: Carlton Filter: 2 mg. “tar, 0.2 mg. nicotine; 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Carlton Menthol and Carlton Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


